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“The Red Nichols Story” 


... his “Golden Horn” is always an Olds! 


Blazing the trail of jazz, Red Nichols has, for 
over three decades, represented one of the 

most colorful figures on the music scene. Through 
changing tastes and changing eras, the popularity 


of Red Nichols, as the popularity of OLDS, has 





increased ...a tribute to the enduring concepts 


of perfection of each of these favored stars! 


let us send you descriptive literature on 





the OLDS instrument of your choice. 


Mexico 


Dkla. 










F. E. OLDS & SON. FULLERTON. CALEFORNEIEA 
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Schoolboy . .. 


Agincourt, Ont. 
To the Editor: 

I can’t for the life of me understand 
why Down Beat is cluttered up with 
articles about nonentities. The Dec. 12 
issue with a story on a so-called jazz 
musician named Eddie Condon is an 
excellent example of what I mean. It’s 
no secret that Condon has never stud- 
ied with Stravinsky, Schoenberg, or 
Hindemith. How then, can he possibly 
claim to know anything about jazz? 

Paul Copeland 


(Ed. Note: He studied with Mezz Mezzrow.) 


A Present... 
Lockport, Ill. 
To the Editor: 

I bought myself a Christmas present, 
The Great 16 by Muggsy Spanier and 
his Ragtimers, Victor LP LPM 1295, 
and it is really terrific!! 

I have the original Bluebird record- 
ings but don’t play them much any- 
more because I don’t want to get them 
scratchy. I searched for over two years 





as much 


be able to play them quite often. 
So much for that, now what I really 


want to know is this: On the back of 


the album jacket Fred Reynolds men- 


tions that this is only the first of a 
series of albums of jazz to be put out 
by Victor and Down Beat. I would like 


to know if any other albums are avail- 
able at this time, and if so, could you 
please send me a list of them, as 1 


may be interested in more of them, 


as I am a very great jazz fan and 
have many collector’s items 
original labels. 

Robert Bockholdt 


(Ed. Note: The second in Victor’s Down Beat 
Milestones series is Duke Ellington's In a Mello- 
tone, LPM 1364, available in record stores. 
Others will follow.) 


Hurt the DJs... 


Chicago, Ill. 
To the Editor: 

Tommy Dorsey was really selfish and 
thoughtless and inconsiderate when he 
died when he did, or he never would 
have put the disc jockeys in such a 
spot. I mean the spot of them scram- 
bling and frantically searching for his 
records because of no advance notice 
of his coming death. Playing Dorsey’s 
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Great, hard-swinging 
drummer with Stan Kenton 
...just named one of this 
year’s new drum stars in 
Down Beat Jazz Critics Poll 


... Owns and plays Gretsch Broadkasters. 


Explosive drive, strong pushing 


style make fine backing for big bands... 
excellent small group drummer, too... 


favors more complex figures 


in steady, swinging style. Hear him on recent 
recording of Max Bennett’s West Coast group. 


Uses Gretsch Broadkasters for all work... calls them 
“finest drums I ever owned—sound real great, look terrific”... own set 
is Birdland model in Cadillac Green nitron with 24 kt. gold plating. 


Many top drummers play Gretsch Broadkasters...try them 
yourself at your music dealer’s—sets and models for all styles... see 
them in color in FREE Gretsch Drum catalog—write for copy. 


«GRETSCH 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. DB 207 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


before I got the eight discs and paid 
as $5 for a single record. 
However, now with this album I will 


on the 











records while he was still living would 
have been foolish because no one does 
anything as silly as that. Dise jockeys 
must conform to the pattern of only 
playing the records of live musicians 
who are rock and roll artists but, 
when someone who has made a “small” 
name for himself in jazz or legitimate 
music dies, the mad rush ig on to find 
a record of his for the next show. 

I think it would only be fair fo; 
name musicians to let the dise jockeys 
know of their coming deaths in ad. 
vance so the jockeys won’t have to 
work so hard to find their records 
on such short notices. 

So, I hope in the future all name 
musicians will please inform the disc 
jockeys in advance of their deaths, be- 
cause it’s really the only unselfish way 
to die. 

Andrew McPherson 


Thanks . . 


Toronto, Ont. 
To the Editor: 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank the readers of Down Beat 
who voted for me during the last 
Readers Poll. Believe me, it was one 
of my greatest moments seeing the re- 
sults, being this is my first mention 
in the poll. Congratulations to Milt, 
Terry, Lionel, Red, and all the other 
gentlemen on their placings, and thanks 
again, readers. 

Peter Appleyard 


Has Fik... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

Evidently Robert Naujoks (Chords 
and Dischords) hasn’t listened to Ella 
Fitzgerald’s Cole Porter album very 
closely. If he had, he wouldn’t have 
asked such a foolish question. Ella and 
Buddy Bregman “together” made the 
Cole Porter Songbook! 

Bregman does swing and each of 
his arrangements are different. Yes, 
Ella is great, but Bregman makes her 
greater. I wish Mr. Naujoks would 
buy the album and really listen to 
the music... 

Now, let me ask a question. If Breg- 
man hampers Ella so much, why is 
the record selling so well? Just Ella? — 

Frances Jean Pusateri 

(Ed, Note: Just Ella???!) 


Underrated ... 


Suffield, Conn 
To the Editor: 

I think Chris Connor is the most 
underrated singer there is today. In 
Down Beat as well as other magazines 
her record reviews are mediocre at 
best. 

Granted, she is not an Ella or Sassy. 
She has intonation and rhythmic diffi- 
culties at times, nor does she always 
swing. But she has modernity. 

I also agree she is disappointing in 
person but this is very understandable 
if she always gets the poor support 
the MJQ gave her at Lenox last sum- 
mer. It was as if Chris and the group 
hadn’t had time to go over the songs 
beforehand. Yet some of the group ac 
companied her on Atlantic 1228. 

This group obviously didn’t respect 
Chris and weren’t at all sympathetic 
with her. 

Your review of Atlantic 1240 said 
that although Chris’ voice wag attrac- 
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the first chorus — 


By Jack Tracy 


I HAD OCCASION to spend a week 
recently in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, and although I do not wish to 
become embroiled in the “is there or 
ain’t there a west coast school of jazz?” 
discussions, I would like to offer some 
of the impressions garnered by one who 
lives midway between east and west. 

I heard no basic differences in concep- 
tion of music. Many of the men origi- 
nally are from the east, and more are 
pouring in each week. If there ever was 
a distinct style of playing on the coast, 
it is fast dissolving. 

The recent influence on jazz cast by 
the “hard cookers”—Sonny Rollins, 
Sonny Stitt, Cannonball Adderley, etc. 
—is just beginning to be felt in the 
west, and its acceptance has been mixed. 
One prominent musician told me how 
sorry he felt for Shelly Manne’s group, 
cast opposite Cannonball’s combo at one 
club. “They were pallid by comparison,” 
he said. Another jazzman, equally well- 
known, was carried away by the Manne 
group—‘The best thing I’ve heard in 
months. It had dynamics.” 

THE WEST COASTERS are rather 
provincial in their outlook—Texas is 
“hack east” to many of them—but so 
are New Yorkers, many of whom still 
do not realize that Ohio and Iowa are 
two different states. But this, also, is 
diminishing, due to the ever-growing 
number of trips east by west coast 
groups, and vice versa. 

There is more “experimental” work 
being done on the west coast for a 
simple reason. Clubs close at 2 a.m., 
there are few sessions or after-hours 
spots at which to hang out, so the men 
go home. They’re up by mid-morning 
and have a lot of open time to write, 
practice, rehearse, etc. In fhe east, it’s 
a rare man who is up before 2 p.m. 
after working until 4 a.m., then drop- 
ping by somewhere to sit in or eat 
breakfast. 

As drummer Mel Lewis put _ it, 
“You’ve got to do a lot of practicing 
or writing out here, or something, or 
you'll die of boredom. You’re up too 
many hours of the day not to stay 
active.” 

The reservoir of good musicians in 
L.A. is becoming vast. If you need a 
bassist for a record date, for example, 
you can choose from a list that includes 
Red Kelly, Leroy Vinnegar, Buddy 
Clark, Joe Mondragon, Curtis Counce, 
Red Callender, and many more. If 
they’re available. 

THE POOL, in fact, may be getting 
too big. Despite the large number of 
radio and television shows emanating 
from Hollywood, and the filming of 
movies and TV shows, at the rate men 
are moving west, it would seem that the 
Situation soon may become one akin to 
trying to get five quarts of water into 
a gallon jug. 

At any rate, there is a great deal of 
activity in the west, and if you have a 
car and the perseverance to travel in 
10- and 20-mile chunks, you get to see 
most of it. And that’s about the only 
difference between west coast jazz and 
sont ‘ome jazz. In New York, you take 

cab, 
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9 Frisco in Stew Over Banning of Gillespie Band 

10 Nat Cole To Star As W. C. Handy in New Movie 

10 Minimum Wage Scale Hiked for New York Musicians 

10 Norman Granz Combines All Four of His Record Firms 
10 French Fans, Critics Name Choices in Jazz-Hot Poll 

11 Jazz Trumpeter George Girard Dead of Cancer 

11 Await Results of First Round in L.A. Union Hassel 

11 Tony Scott To Make Tour of Sweden’s Clubs 

3 Stan Getz: He’s Planning a Startling Change of Occupation 
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ON THE COVER 


Stan Getz is serious. He says he wants to 
be a doctor. The man who has become perhaps 
the best-known tenor saxist to emerge in the 
jazz field in the last decade wants eventually 
to hang up his horn and hang up his shingle. 
Read John Tynan’s story about Getz that be- 
gins on page 13. Cover photo is by Dave Pell. 
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tive, it wasn’t individual. This definite- 
ly is not one of her shortcomings. 

I sincerely believe Chris Connor, dis- 
counting some of her earlier nonsyrupy 
Bethlehem albums, is the most out- 
standing popular singer and the most 
individualistic of jazz singers today. 
Ran Blake 


More Thanks .. . 


Park Forest, Ill. 
To the Editor: 

My co-writers, Bernie Kuby and Al 
Engelhard, and I would like to thank 
you for the article concerning our 
work in the January 23 issue of your 
fine magazine. 

Your perceptive analysis of the trial 
and tribulations of budding songwrit- 
ers should prove to be of great assist- 
ance to anyone in the same position 


MILES DAVIS 


Hear the greot Prestige LF 


THE MUSIN 





as the three of us find ourselves. 

We find a great deal of encourage- 
ment in knowing that people like you 
are on our side, and we hope that when 
the day comes that we are successful, 
you will be proud of the music that has 
brought us that success! 


Jerry Myrow 
He Digs Us... 


To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading the Jan. 
23 issue of Down Beat ... Although I 
have been reading Down Beat for five 
years, this last issue was the best yet. 

I feel the same as the review staff 
that personnel should be listed on the 


Berwyn, Ill. 


jacket of jazz records. Since quite a 


few companies don’t bother putting this 
information down, I save your reviews 
with my records. 


For over one hundred years 

Besson (Paris) and Besson (London) brasses 

have been acclaimed by the world’s foremost 
artists as the ultimate in quality and performance. 
Ask your favorite artist or dealer to 

tell you the Besson story today! 


Since 1834 


~ 
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MEANS SECURITY 





C. BRUNO & SON, INC. 


460 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y., 1100 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


Canadian Distributors 


BOOSEY & HAWKES (Canada) LTD, 


Toronto, Canada. | 








I work parttime in a record shop, 
Since my boss is not a jazz fan, as | 
am, he doesn’t read your publication, | 
buy an extra copy and take it to work, 
When a customer looks interested jp 
a record you favorably reviewed, I let 
him read the review. In most cases this 
is enough to sell the record. 

I could go on and on about your mag. 
azine (especially the Jan. 23 issue), but 
I know you know it’s good or you 
wouldn’t be in business. Keep up the 
fine job. 


Robert Nugent 


Must Speak. . . 


Camp LeJeune, N. C, 
To the Editor: 

I’ve only been reading Down Beat 
for a year or so, and, because of my 
limited knowledge of jazz, I’ve avoided 
offering any critical retorts to the 
opinions of other readers. But when 
someone comments on Shearing and 
Garner, I must speak. 

This particular “voicing” was di- 
rected at Leonard Feather in the Jan. 
9 issue of Down Beat. It was a very 
concerned comment on the recent com- 
mercialization of the Shearing quintet, 
stating that the group is “deteriorated 
and disintegrating.’’ The author of the 
above dissertation writes from my home 
town, Providence, R. I., a locale where 
the percentage of those who dig is 
about 0.001 percent. 

If there ever was a group of jazz- 
men with unity, solidarity, wholesome- 
ness, sweetness, sound, swing, and mu- 
sic—it’s the George Shearing quintet... 

I’ve always respected Feather as a 
critic (thanks for giving us the fine 
Englishman) but not as a listener. 

R. A. Oliver 

(Ed, Note: Huh?) 


A Help... 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
To the Editor: 

I want to tell you how much your 
own articles and those of Nat Hentoff, 
Ralph Gleason, et al are helping me 
in my writing, especially when it comes 
to including “the American jazz scene,” 
of course. Thanks for 1956 and all the 
best for 1957. 

Keith Kelle: 


Anxious ... 
San Francisco, Cal. 
To the Editor: 

Noting current trends in_ record 
sales, I am anxiously looking forward 
to these inevitable releases: 

Presley Sings Pretty 

Elvis at the Palladium 

Presley Sings for Lovers Only 

Elvis with Strings 

Elvis Presley’s Carnegie Hall Con- 
cert 

Elvis Presley Sings Lullaby of Bird- 


land. 
Ed Mortimer 





No Regrets 


Boston—Dise spinner Dave May- 
nard of WORL here had the follow- 
ing note at the bottom of his reg- 
ular newsletter recently: 

“It has been suggested to me that 
this be the year of forgive and for- 
get. In other words—if you didn’t 
get a Christmas present... . play 
the record anyway.” 
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i NEW YORK T 
t 

JAZZ: The Evergreen Review, a new paperback quarterly 
under the auspices of Grove Press, will print the first two hv 

chapters of Baby Dodds’ autobiography as told to Larry 
| Gara, and editor Don Allen is looking for other jazz ( 
| material . . . Gerry Mulligan has started writing for the ma 
big band date he’ll do for Columbia in the spring . . . Way the 
i it looks now, George Shearing will figure in an Anglo- ave 
American exchange in May, with Gerry Mulligan going en | 
the next month ... Riverside cut an album with altoists has 
| Gigi Gryce and Lou Donaldson . .. George Shearing’s father, ves 
: | 84, died in London... A unit of British jazzmen led by ma 
| tenor Ronnie Scott and including trumpeter Jimmie Deuchar Be 
; | will tour with an r&b package headlined by Fats Domino, aw 
2 | They start with the show in Pittsburgh Feb. 15 . . . Bobby ‘ 
a Hackett’s band is likely to remain in the Voyager Room of the 
p the Henry Hudson until May or June . . . Richard Davis rec 
i | is now bassist with Sarah Vaughan. He and Roy Haynes will Co 
os) back Bud Powell on the Birdland tour . . . Sanford Gold is the 
\ © | cutting a new LP for Prestige, including six originals... me 
} | Charlie Mingus talking of settling in California . . . Willie , 
i 4 | Dennis is leaving the Mingus combo to settle in town... ( 
{ Qo}! | There are plans for a mammoth Louis Armstrong birthday no! 
party at Lewisohn Stadium July 4 with part of the proceeds Vi 
going to the New Orleans orphanage where he learned 80 
| trumpet ... For his Verve LP, Pete Brown has hired Milt | 
j Hinton, Jimmy Crawford, Freddie Green, and Don Abney. a. 
| Bill Coss will supervise the date .. . The Jazzmen: pianist Ne 
f Dutch Hewitt, vibist Bernie Thompson, bassist Louis McIn- fre 
| tosh, and drummer Marcel Lopez may be booked by Willard | 
| Alexander. They scored at a couple of Birdland Monday ly 
| night sessions. Pa 
Horst Lippmann, the German jazz expert, is preparing us 
a yearbook on jazz with several international contributors Aj 
i and extensive plans for making it graphically superior to To 

i previous jazz volumes . .. Andre Hodeir’s next volume for 
Grove Press will be on contemporary European music... off 
‘ Lionel Hampton plans to play a series of Basin Street So 

weekends while recording . . . Ed (Mole) Bourne has left 
i Red Allen ... Buddy Collette has been completing his first (o 
| | ABC-Paramount LP ... George Lewis may tour England sti 
} | March 10-24 supported by the British Ken Colyer band. cic 

i | In return, Colyer may come to the States for 15 days later 
| | to work with the Lewis unit... Anita O’Day and Cannon- du 
| ball Adderley have been among recent featured attractions ta 
at the Sugar Hill in Newark .. . Oscar Pettiford brings M 
| a 13-piece band into Birdland March 21 for two weeks... 80 
| Joe Newman was in charge of a Coral session with Frank re 

Wess, Frank Rehak, Connie Kay, Johnny Acea, and Eddie 
Jones. Writing was mostly by Ernie Wilkins, with additions ul 
by Al Cohn and Quincy Jones . . . Tubaist Ray Draper may Be 

| record for Prestige with Jackie McLean and Donald Byrd 
| ... Gene Krupa now at Porky’s Hideaway in Fort Lauder- ul 
| dale . . . Bob Reisner now writing a weekly jazz column by 

| for Village Voice . . . Buddy DeFranco at Cafe Bohemia 
| from Feb. 8 to March 7. Ronnie Bright trio is there from pe 

| Feb. 11-24 . . . Carmen McRae, Charlie Ventura, and Art 
| Blakey share the Birdland bill Feb. 14-27. Maynard Fergu- né 

son and “dream band” due back at Birdland April 4-17, 

| with Duke Ellington and Joe Castro set from April 18-May 1 
| ... The Kai Windings had a daughter, Michele Robin. J 

ENTERTAINMENT-IN-THE-ROUND: Benny Goodman 

and band due at Waldorf-Astoria March 11 for from four 
to six weeks, and then maybe some road dates . . . Eydie S 

Si nast-thin taatntanienl Gorme signed for the Jerry Lewis Palace show opening 

; Feb. 7. . . . Dorothy Donegan at the Embers alongside 
you really want... Jonah Jones quartet ... At the Hickory House is pianist ? 
Russ Haddock, son of New York supreme court justice Jé 
and play your very best— Ambrose Haddock . . . Babs Gonzales doing some writing ui 
Fe ee a for Sammy Davis Jr. as well as recording his own material S 

‘ sel i ia oe for Epic . . . Son of Four Below in its fourth month at 
_— Monk’s pment room ... Lonnie asegge = s 

: it , skiffe group will appear in an American tour with the : 
Always use Gibson — they're tops! Harlem Globetrotters for 21 days opening at Madison Square ” 
Garden March 29. It’s in exchange for the Bill Haley Comets 4 
: ... Perry Como will be honored at Friars club 52nd annual T 
| ; testimonial at the Waldorf-Astoria March 26. ” 
GIBSON, INC., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
aor ae SE RES ES 1 SSS Stee | (Turn to Page 36) 
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3rd Film Poll 


Sinatra Again 
The Choice Of 
Music Makers 


Chicago—Frank Sinatra, who has 
made it almost a monotonous habit for 
the last few years to win practically 
every category for which he is eligible 
in any poll conducted by this magazine, 
has done it again. For the third straight 
year he has been named the top music 
male personality of the year in Down 
Beat’s third annual motion pictures 
awards poll. 

The poll was conducted among more 
than 750 musicians, composers, and di- 
rectors with the cooperation of the 
Composers Guild of America. All of 
them work actively in the film and TV 
media. 

The complete results: 

@ The best original underscore for a 
nonmusical film was written by the late 
Victor Young for Around the World in 
80 Days. 

@ The best scoring and production of 
a dance or vocal number was Alfred 
Newman’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin scene 
from The King and I. 

@ The best original song was F'riend- 
ly Persuasion, by Dimitri Tiomkin and 
Paul Webster. 

@ The film in which music was best 
used to enhance the narrative value was 
Around the World in 80 Days. Mike 
Todd produced it. 

@ The best vocal performance (on or 
off screen) was by Bing Crosby in High 
Society. 

@ The best instrumental performance 
(on or off screen) was by Louis Arm- 
strong and his All-Stars in High So- 
ciety. 

@ The producer who did the most 
during 1956 to emphasize the impor- 
tance of music to motion pictures was 
Mike Todd, for Around the World in 
80 Days. Thus the picture was directly 
responsible for three major awards. 

@ The best original scoring of a reg- 
ularly-scheduled TV series was done by 
Bernie Green for Caesar’s Hour. 

@ The best original scoring of a reg- 
ularly-scheduled radio series was done 
by Rex Koury for Gunsmoke. 

@ Sinatra was named top male music 
personality. 

@ Doris Day for the second year was 
named the top female music personality. 





Jazz Set Again At 
Stratford Festival 


Stratford, Ont.—For the second year, 
jazz will be featured at the annual Fes- 
tival of Music at Stratford, Ont., held 
each summer as part of the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival. 

The Count Basie orchestra will give 
concerts Aug. 2 and 3. Billie Holiday 
and the Ron Collier quintet of Toronto 
will appear Aug. 9 and 10. The Gerry 
Mulligan quartet plays Aug. 16 and 17. 
Toronto pianist Norm Amadio will be 
heard as featured soloist with Collier, 
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That's All 


New York—Charlie’s Tavern, for 
nearly 20 years a forum, informal 
hiring hall and general oasis for 
New York musicians, is no more. 

The last drink passed over the 
bar at midnight New Year’s Eve. 
Today the windows are boarded, and 
a large sign proclaims This Building 
To Be Demolished. 

Ben Elkes, who bought the name 
and sublease to the tavern from the 
family of the late Charlie Jacobs, 
had been hoping to find a new site 
for the institution. He came close 
when he was about to sign an agree- 
ment to take over Hogan’s, but 
Hogan’s was gutted by fire the morn- 
ing of the day the contract was to 
be signed. 

Charlie of Charlie’s Tavern was 
Charlie Jacobs, an unceasingly gen- 
erous friend of musicians. He died 
of cancer March 22 (see Jack Egan’s 
story on Charlie in the May 2 Down 
Beat). 

Musicians now tend to congregate 
mostly at Junior’s on 52nd Street, a 
few doors away from the new Rose- 
land; Joe Harbor’s Spotlight opposite 
Birdland; and at Jim and Andy’s 
on 48th St. 

But Charlie’s Tavern was some- 
thing else. 











‘Aida’ Tribute 


To Toscanini 


New York—The album which was to 
have been a 90th birthday package for 
maestro Arturo Toscanini will be re- 
leased in March as a memorial album, 
RCA Victor records announced here 
shortly after Toscanini’s death Jan. 16. 

The opera Aida, the work which was 
the first and last Toscanini ever record- 
ed, had been in preparation for several 
months. Toscanini’s first performance 
as a conductor in 1886 was of Verdi’s 
Aida, and his final performance in 1954 
was as conductor of the same work for 
a recording session. He had approved 
the tapes of the NBC broadcast and 
telecast of Aida made in 1949 with 
Richard Tucker and Licia Albanese, 
but was dissatisfied with a portion of 
the Nile scene. It was this scene which 
was rerecorded five years later for in- 
clusion in the album in which he con- 
ducted his last. 

RCA said that the opera will be the 
final opera conducted by Toscanini 
which the label has for release. There 
remains, however, a backlog of NBC 
Symphony broadcasts and recordings 
still available for release. 

The forthcoming Aida package will 
contain a lavish brochure which will 
include a Toscanini discography. 





Left Hand Operation 


Miami Beach—Singer Billy Eckstine 
was scheduled to undergo surgery to 
correct an ailment in his left hand 
following his engagement at the Monte 
Carlo here, 


Frisco In Stew 


Over Banning 
Of Dizzy Band 


By Ralph J. Gleasen 


San Francisco—Civic officials in ban- 
ning two jazz concert groups from 
playing at the Veterans Memorial audi- 
torium and the War Memorial opera 
house, kicked off the greatest newspaper 
barrage of criticism in the history of 
the city, and even inveigeled the mayor 
into commenting on jazz. 

Dizzy Gillespie, currently on tour, 
was barred from giving a concert at 
the Veterans auditorium. The scheduled 
date was Jan. 26 and the story broke 
with a banner headline in the San 
Francisco Chronicle on Jan. 11. There 
was no difficulty in getting Gillespie 
the San Jose Civic auditorium for 
Jan. 25 and the Berkeley Community 
theater for Jan. 27. 

Oakland promoter Mannie Schwartz 
attempted to hire the Friseo Veterans 
auditorium to present a concert with 
Gillespie and Cal Tjader. Auditorium 
manager William Dorsett, an employee 
of the American Legion and other ve- 
terans’ groups which operate the hall, 
agreed at first, but the next day re- 
fused to lease the hall on the grounds 
that “I don’t know of Mr. Gillespie 
and I don’t know his kind of music. All 
I know is that I’m here with no help 
and if things get out of hand what 
can I do? If we get jazz there, pretty 
soon it will be rock and roll.” 

When the story broke in the Chroni- 
cle, all four San Francisco dailies and 
the wire services leaped on it, radio 
stations blasted away, and a deluge of 
letters to the editor followed. 

The first disclosure was followed on 
Monday, Jan. 14, by the announcement 
that Al Wilde, representing the Bird- 
land tour, had applied in December to 
the War Memorial opera house for a 
date in April for Count Basie, Billy 
Eckstine, and Sarah Vaughan but had 
been refused because the opera house 
was too fancy for “dancing in the 
aisles.” 

The retiring president of the opera 

house board of trustees, J. R. Klawans, 
said, “the show would bring in the type 
of people who would dance in the aisles. 
And it’s common knowledge what goes 
on.at Birdland.” 
_ The San Francisco News then 
jumped in with an editorial headed 
“Sour Note” on which it took the 
managers to task for denying the use 
of the halls to established jazz groups 
with international reputations and, in 
the case of Gillespie, groups which had 
served as musical ambassadors for the 
U. S. abroad. 

Mayor George Christopher promptly 
issued a letter advising the managers 
to attend Gillespie’s concert in Berkeley 
Jan. 27 “to determine the propriety of 
this kind of entertainment,” and under- 
lining the fact that the halls are avail- 
able to all regardless of race or creed. 

Promoter Mannie Schwartz promptly 
invited the mayor and the managers 
to attend the Berkeley Gillespie con- 
cert as his guests. 


(Turn to Page 30) 
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French Name 
Poll Winners 


Paris — Jazz - Hot, France’s leading 
jazz magazine, has released the results 
of its 1956-57 poll. Winners in the 
American section were: Miles Davis, 
J. J. Johnson, Benny Goodman, Lee 
Konitz, Lester Young, Gerry Mulligan, 
Bud Powell, Jimmy Raney, Percy Heath, 
Max Roach, Milt Jackson, Sidney Be- 
chet (miscellaneous instruments), John 
Lewis (arranger), Sarah Vaughan, 
Louis Armstrong (male vocalist) , Count 
Basie (big band), and Modern Jazz 
Quartet (small combo). 

Jazz-Hot’s critics poll, with voting by 
10 leading French critics, resulted in 
victories for Davis, Johnson, Jimmy 
Giuffre, Konitz, Sonny Rollins, Mulli- 
gan, Thelonious Monk, Raney, Heath, 
Kenny Clarke, Jackson, Gil Evans (ar- 
ranger), Billie Holiday, Armstrong, 
Basie, and MJQ. 


Srenziihikns 
Four Of One 


Hollywood—Norman Granz has an- 
nounced the unification of four disceries 
under the Verve banner. The consolida- 
tion is based on a sales volume of ap- 
proximately $2 million in 1956 in record 
sales of Clef, Norgran, Down Home, 
and Verve. Henceforth, said Granz, all 
his recordings will be released on the 
Verve label. 

“However,” Granz told Down Beat, 
“what was released formerly on Clef 
will now be titled ‘Clef Jazz Series,’ 
but available on Verve Records.” Sim- 
ilarly, he continued, two-beat material 
will receive the same treatment, but 
with a “Down Home Series” tag. He 
added that there is to be no change in 
the firm’s current price policy. 





Torme To Chicago, 
Then To England 


Chicago—Mel Torme, after several 
months on the west coast for TV and 
night club work, opens at the Black 
Orchid here April 22. Later in the year 
he turns to England for a 12 to 16- 
week tour to begin July 1. 

Torme this time will take his own 
package to England, and will probably 
appear in London at a club for several 
weeks at the completion of the tour. 





New Crescendo Ops 


Hollywood—Maynard Sloate and Joe 
Abrahams, operators of Jazz City 
nitery here, have become partners with 
disc jockey Gene Norman in the Cres- 
cendo, one of the top Sunset Strip spots. 
Transaction was entered into after 
Norman bought out stock in the club 
from his former partner, Chuck Landis, 
with whom he had been co-owner since 
May, 1954. 
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Solid 


New York—Paul Desmond re- 
ports the following discussion with 
a department store salesgirl during 
his search for a dacron blanket. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but we seem to 
be all out of dacron blankets. But 
wouldn’t you like to look at this 
one?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I want a 
dacron.” 

“But, sir, this one is down. It’s 
real down.” 

“I’m hip. But I still want a 
dacron.” 


It Is Now The 
Donahue Band 


New York—The Billy May orchestra 
conducted by Sam Donahue became the 
Sam Donahue orchestra Jan. 13, it was 
announced here. 

A spokesman for the Genera] Artists 
Corp. said many promoters and ball- 
room operators had asked that Donahue 
receive credit for his work in leading 
the road band version of May’s record- 
ing orchestra. The May tag was drop- 
ped, but nothing else about the orches- 
tra changed. 

“We sent out new contracts for the 
Sam Donahue orchestra,” the spokes- 
—_ said, “And we didn’t lose a single 

ate.” 








Refugee Musician 
Killed By Subway 


New York—Eric Heystek, 23, prom- 
ising young traditional soprano sax 
and clarinet player, was killed Jan. 8 
when he fell under a subway train 
here. 

A refugee from Holland, Heystek 
came to this country in 1948 with his 
parents and a brother and sister. When 
his failing sight ruled out a career 
in art, he turned to music and became 
absorbed in traditional jazz. He learned 
soprano sax and clarinet, and gigged 
with local groups, playing for a period 
with the Red Onion Jazz band, and 
later leading his own group. 

He was buried with a soprano sax in 
ceremonies at South Orange, N.J., at 
which a group of musicians played. 





Rama Signs Sharon; 
Quintet To Hit Road 


New York—Ralph Sharon has signed 
with Rama, and his first LP for the 
label (which is also the first jazz album 
for the company) is a collection of 12 
originals, titled Around the World in 
Jazz. His second LP will have a dozen 
originals connected with New York 
City vignettes. 

Sharon is about to go on the road 
with a quintet, and will open at Bird- 
land Feb. 28. 


Cole To Star 
In Handy Film 


Hollywood—Nat Cole, who recently 
concluded a straight acting role in the 
20th Century Fox film, China Gate, has 
been signed by Paramount producer- 
writer Robert Smith to play the role 
of W. C. Handy in a biofilm on the 
veteran composer of St. Louis Blues. 

Says Smith, “We hope to make this 
the most authentic film treatment of a 
jazz subject that has appeared to date, 
and we are going to surround Nat with 
a cast of the finest actors and musicians 
we can obtain.” 

Handy, although now totally blind, 
at 84 is still active in New York as 
manager of his publishing interests. He 
plans to come to Hollywood to serve 
as technical advisor on the movie. No 
starting date has been set but Smith 
stated that he hopes to have the pic- 
ture in production within two to three 
months. 

The tentative title is St. Louis Blues, 
to which Paramount holds rights by 
virtue of having made a picture under 
the same title in the ’30s. 





MinimumWage Scale 
Upped In New York 


New York—After a series of meet- 
ings with the music committee of res- 
taurant owners and the music commit- 
tee of hotel owners, Local 802 has won 
a new three-year contract that raises 
the weekly minimum from $107 to $117. 
In addition, for the first time, men 
playing shows of from a half-hour to 
an hour will get $5 a week extra start- 
ing the second year of the contract. 

The contract is retroactive to Dec. 
28. The committees involved in the 
negotiations represent about half the 
managements involved, but the rest 
traditionally fall into line. Affected are 
the “Class A” places in the city. They 
number about 75 and cover 425-450 
men. 

The initial 802 goal in the negotia- 
tions was to win agreement for a five- 
day week, but management remained 
obdurate on that point. “We will return 
to the fight for a five-day week,” said 
802 president Al Manuti, “when the 
time is more propitious.” 





Trend To Calypso 
Becoming Obvious 


New York—Sparked by the success 
of Harry Belafonte’s two best-selling 
albums, a new trend has hit the music 
business—calypso. 

Trade publications such as Cash Boz, 
Variety, and Billboard have already 
proclaimed the trend and are following 
its progress. Among singles which have 
broken into hit classification are the 
Banana Boat Song, Jamaica Farewell, 
and Cindy, Oh Cindy. 

The tipoff that calypso is big and 
getting bigger comes from the rising 
flood of calypso releases from virtually 
every label. 
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AN UNLIKELY COLLECTION of newspapermen, press agents, and other ne’er- 
do-wells has been flourishing in Chicago for two years. It’s the St. Louis Browns 
Fans Club, and it took time out last month to greet Helen Traubel, a former 
Browns stockholder, with the official Browns Victory March at the Palmer House, 
where she was appearing. Standing. I. to r., Willie Heims, Myles Pember, Miss 
Traubel, Bill Leonard, Milton Spitz, and Fred Townsend. Kneeling: Alan Edelson, 












Jazzman Girard, 26, 
Dies In New Orleans 


New Orleans—George Girard, trum- 
peter and bandleader, died here Jan. 19 
of cancer. He was 26. 

Girard, who wag born in New Or- 
leans, made his professional debut with 
Jimmy Archer’s orchestra. He was a 
member of Phil Zito’s Dixieland band 
and in 1950 helped to form the Basin 
Street Six, with whom he recorded for 
Mercury and Circle labels. In 1954, 
he formed his own group and began 
along run at the Famous Door here. 
He was active until early 1956, when 
he underwent an operation. He re- 
turned to work for four months last 
spring, before the illness forced him 
to quit. 

Survivors include his wife, Barbara, 
and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Girard Sr. 





George Lewis To England 
In Ken Colyer Exchange 


San Francisco—George Lewis, New 
Orleans clarinetist and leader current- 
ly at the Tin Angel, will sail Feb. 26 
for England on the Empress of Britain 
for a three-week tour of the British 
Isles ag a guest soloist with the Ken 
Colyer band, a British traditional jazz 


up. 

The deal is part of an exchange 
arrangement between the two bands 
Which will bring Colyer, a cornetist, 
the U. S. later this year as a solo- 
ist with the Lewis band. 
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Al Milton, Archie Schrom, and Max Cooper. 





Heath Itinerary 


New York—Presstime itinerary 
for Ted Heath’s second American 
visit (this time in company with 
June Christy, Al Hibbler, and Ed- 
die Heywood) begins Feb. 8 in 
Washington. The other dates are: 
Carnegie Hall, New York (9); 
Rochester (10) ; Canton (11) ; Flint 
(12); Pittsburgh (13); Cleveland 
(14); Chicago (15); Detroit (16); 
Columbus (17); Dayton (18); Pe- 
oria (19); La Crosse (20); St. 
Louis (21); Ann Arbor (22); 
Bloomington, Ill. (23); Cincinnati 
(24); Louisville (25); probably 
Toledo (26); East Lansing (27); 
Toronto (28). 





Scott To Sweden 
For Clubs, Radio 


New York—Tony Scott begins an en- 
gagement at the National in Stockholm 
Feb. 18. He may stay five weeks, but, 
if a potential Broadway role works out, 
he’ll return earlier. 

Scott will perform as a single, and 
will work with the bands in the club, 
as well as do several radio broadcasts 
with a big band. Heading two of the 
three resident units in the room are 
Arne Domnerus and Lars Gullin. 

J. J. Johnson will bring his regular 
combo to Sweden for a six-week tour 
- a two-week option beginning June 

vo. 





Local 47 Men 
Await Results 
Of AFM Suit 


Hollywood—First round in the series 
of court suits filed by Hollywood mu- 
siciangs against James C. Petrillo, the 
American Federation of Musicians, the 
recording performance trust fund, and 
others, was marked by a vigorous at- 
tack on the AFM chief by the musi- 
cians’ attorney, Harold A. Fendler. 

He blasted Petrillo’s handling of 
payments into the fund ag “fraudulent 
collective bargaining.” 

He was referring to one of the Hol- 
lywood musicians’ chief bones of con- 
tention—their charge that money ac- 
cruing from wage increases in the 
phonograph record scale was “divert- 
ed” into the trust fund by Petrillo. 

Hollywood’s “rebel musicians” are 
demanding a total of more than 
$13,000,000 in damages. Their first le- 
gal move was a request that operation 
of the multi-million dollar fund be tak- 
en out of the hands of its present ad- 
ministrator, Samuel R. Rosenbaum of 
New York, and placed in a receiver- 


ship. 

AFM attorney Michael G. Luddy ar- 
gued that the court in which the case 
is being tried lacked jurisdiction and 
that the complaining musicians indi- 
cated a tacit approval to the operation 
of the fund by raising no objections 
when the fund was set up 14 years 
ago. 

At the conclusion of several days of 
court sessions, superior judge John T. 
Ford took the case under submission. 
No indication was given as to when 
he would announce his decision. Belief 
here was that he might take as much 
as several weeks to study the compli- 
cated legal action. 





Shorty, Freeman, Krupa 


Among Blue Note Dates 


Chicago—Bookings at the Blue Note 
here have been set through April. Cur- 
rently appearing is the Shorty Rogers 
quintet, with Bill Holman on tenor. On 
Feb. 20, Bud Freeman brings in a group 
featuring Roy Eldridge. The Freeman 
group will share the stand with local 
businessman - jazz enthusiast Freddie 
Wacker and his Windy City Seven. 

The Gene Krupa quartet, with Eddie 
Shu, opens March 6, to be followed by 
the Count Basie band on March 20. The 
George Shearing quintet follows on 
April 3, with Bob Scobey’s septet, fea- 
turing Clancy Hayes, taking over April 
U7. 





Sammy's Swingin’ 


New York—Sammy Davis Jr. and the 
Will Mastin Trio have a string of club 
bookings well into September, following 
the closing of Mr. Wonderful here Feb. 
23. The group will play the Copacabana 
here for five weeks starting April 11, 
and have bookings at the Sands, Las 
Vegas; the Latin Casino, Philadelphia; 
the Elmwood Casino, Windsor, Ont.; 
the 500 club, Atlantic City, 
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Les Modes 


Personnel: Julius Watkins, French 
horn; Charlie Rouse, tenor; Gildo .Ma- 
hones, piano; Martin Rivera, bass; Ron 
Jefferson, drums. 

Reviewed: Cafe Bohemia twice for 
several sets; Birdland, one set mid- 
way through the second night of a 
week engagement. 

Musical Evaluation: All except bass- 
ist Rivera have been together for a 
year, although a relatively steady series 
of dates was not forthcoming until the 
past couple of months. Rivera has been 
with the combo for five months. 

Les Modes (so named by co-leaders 
Watkins and Rouse to connote the va- 
riety of moods they aim to achieve) 
is one of the more fresh and vital mod- 
ern units currently making the club 
circuit. The combination of Rouse and 
Watkins in ensemble passages makes 
for a rich but sinewy sound character. 
There is, in addition, a considerable 
amount of engaging, fairly simple con- 
trapuntal play between the two horns 
with Watkins usually lining out the 
melody to interpolations by Rouse, al- 
though it’s done the other way, too. 

In solo, Watkins, I feel, is the most 
satisfying hot French horn improviser 
yet to be heard in jazz. His phrasing 
is flowing, his ideas are idiomatically 
convincing, and there is no question 
about the steadiness and force of his 
pulsation. For certain effects and for 
@ more mellow sound when he feels it’s 
needed, he often uses a stopped horn, 
closing the bell almost completely, mak- 
ing for interesting contrast in colors 
within his playing. 

Rouse is a consistently impressive 
tenor who has been oddly overlooked 
by many in recent years. He can be 
exciting on the speedways in a punch- 
ing, surging way without being frantic; 
he is always hot (one of the hottest 
young tenors extant); and his tone, 
while generally of the muscular non- 
Getz schola tenorum, is fuller and less 
determinedly hard than the sound of 
some of his contemporaries. Rouse is 
admirably direct in most of his solos, 
generally eschewing gratuitous quan- 
titative flurries of notes. Both he and 
Watkins fill in with functional em- 
pathy behind the other. 

Pianist Mahones generates consider- 
able power, and his buoyant spirit fits 
in with the overall elan of Les Modes. 
His conception is good if not distinc- 
tive; and he comps with clipped, funky 
zest. Rivera and Jefferson fill out a 
competent rhythm section. 

Most of the writing is by Watkins 
with some arranging by Mahones. Ju- 
lius has some 15 originals in the book 
and Mahones three so far. The lines 
of the originals and arrangements are 
unpretentious, often sprightly on the 
middle-and up tempos like Julius’ Per- 
petuation and Blue Modes; and in- 
triguingly lyrical on slower numbers. 

The unit’s ballad work, on a mood 
like You Are Too Beautiful, is both 
tender and virile; and indeed, the group 
does already achieve a convincing di- 
versification of moods. In practically all 
the charts, much the largest amount of 
space is for improvisation. 
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Audience Reaction: Les Modes were 
able to gather and hold a sizeable part 
of the audiences at both clubs, even 
though the rooms during the nights 
under review were rather crowded and 
bibulous. As Oscar Goodstein, Birdland 
manager, points out, the unit will at- 
tract increasingly concentrated atten- 
tion as it becomes better known, much 
as the Modern Jazz Quartet did as it 
became more and more established. 

Attitude of the Performers: Both 
leaders hope for sustained opportunities 
for the unit to work so that its integra- 
tion can become even more developed. 
Both are near-perfectionists. ‘We listen 
with a real critical ear all the time, 
and naturally we find faults, because 
we look for them,” says Watkins. Both 
feel the unit sounds good, but want it 
to sound better. 

“Are we satisfied with our rhythm 
section?” Watkins echoed a question. 
“It could improve. The tempos some 
nights break on the fast things, and 
that could be improved if they played 
a little lighter.” 

Commercial Potential: Ed Smollett of 
Bohemia, Goodstein, and this observer 
agree that the combo’s commercial po- 
tential is high and durable. “It should 
become,” says Oscar, “an outstanding 
act in constant demand.” And I agree, 
too, with Rouse in his assertion, “I 
think we have very good possibilities 
to jump into the concert field as well 
as night clubs.” 

Summary: A well-planning, non-com- 
placent group that can appeal to the 
romantics and the hardswingers, to the 
funky and the fur-lined. And pay par- 
ticular ear to the modern mainstream 
worth of Rouse as a soloist. 

—nat 


Abbey Lincoln 


Personnel: Abbey Lincoln, backed by 
the Clarence Williams trio. 

Reviewed: Village Vanguard, New 
York, in first week of engagement. 

Musical Evaluation: Definitely a vis- 
ual as well as an aural performer. Miss 
Lincoln, a handsome young woman of 
striking proportions, wore a classicly 
simple white gown and used her hands 
dramatically to underline the story in 
the lyrics of the songs she sang. In the 
set caught, she opened with You Do 
Something to Me, at a slow boogie beat, 
and emphasized the beat with languid 
arm and body movements. 

On All God’s Children Got Rhythm 
and a slower Would I Love You?, she 
displayed a strong open voice, clean on 
full tones. On the lighter side, she dis- 
cussed the merits of French heels, 
Spanish heels, and swung into a musi- 
cal discussion of American heels with 
You Came a Long Way from St. Louis. 
On this and on The Lady Is a Tramp, 
her timing was superb. The special lyr- 
ics on the latter tended a bit blue. 

A highly-charged version of You 
Ain’t Gonna Bother Me No More, No- 
how was filled with venom. She closed 
with Out of This World, carrying the 
melody over a strong riff background. 

Audience Reaction: Warm, with the 
laughs in the right places for the com- 
edy tunes. Male appreciation indicated 
by sustained applause at closing. 

Attitude of Performer: Miss Lincoln 
appeared completely at ease throughout, 
as though she was sure of her audience 
and of herself. 

Commercial Potential: The natural 
coupling of good looks, dramatic pre- 


Abbey Lincoln 


sentation, and a fine voice knowingly 
used should lead to TV _ exploitation, 
as well as night club appearances. She 
appears to be building a personality, 
rather than remaining a vocalist. In 
this context, with time, she will up- 
doubtably become a stylist with a 
strongly individual stamp on all her 
material. 

Summary: All she needs is time and 
wider display of her talents to bea 
commercial success. She must be seen 
as well as heard for full appreciation. 

—dom 


Theodore Bikel, Jo Mapes, Odetta 

Personnel: Folk singers Theodore 
Bikel, Jo Mapes, and Odetta. 

Reviewed: Gate of Horn, Chicago. 
Jan. 19. Bikel and Miss Mapes opened 
eight days previous; Odetta has been 
at the Gate of Horn for more than 
two months. 

Musical Evaluation: The varied styles 
and repertoires of the three singers at 
the Gate of Horn provide an illuminat- 
ing cross-section of the world’s folk 
song heritage. Miss Mapes, an attrac- 
tive redhead, is the lass with the deli- 
cate voice, much in the Susan Reed 
tradition. She brings to the folk song 
an appreciable amount of reverence 
and discipline, discipline which in no 
way sterilizes the content of the songs 
she selects. Among those she caressed § 
were The Cuckoo, a Kentucky moun- 
tain song; When I Was a Young Girl, 
which later became Streets of Laredo; 
Tell Old Bill (When He Comes Home 
This Mornin’), a Negro folk lament; 
a delightful medley of Woody Guthrie's 
children’s songs; My Children Are 
Laughing Behind My Back, a kind of 
Charles Addams’ view of Momism; 
and the giddy Candy Man, Salty Dog. 

Odetta, who initiated her career in 
folk singing five years ago after sev- 
eral years of classical training and 
musical comedy roles (Finian’s Raiw 
bow), interprets, basically, the vigor- 
ous folk music of the Negro in Amer- 
ica. Her voice is like Bobby Hackett’s 
horn, rich and piercing, full of the 
majesty inherent in the music she re 
veres. Her Jack of Diamonds is & 
moving study of bad luck. Dink’s Blues, 
a Louisiana dock song, illustrates her 
virile approach to this full-blooded seg- 
ment of Americana. Good Mornin’ Cap- 


(Turn to Page 39) 
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By John Tynan 


Although at the height of his career, 
lauded by many as the most influential 
tenor saxist of his generation, and a 
consistent best seller for Norgran Rec- 
ords, Stan Getz today feels “. . . jaded 
about the music business,” and, within 
the next 10 years, plans to become a 
physician, 

Just turned 30, Getz explains his 
desire to enter the field of medicine as 
“ . . the fulfillment of a lifelong 
dream.” Why this sudden rejection of 
the profession which seemed to consti- 
tute his very life and to which he has 
made such contributions? 

“Basically, it’s myself,” he said. “I’m 
just not able to cope with all the hassels 
that go with being a jazz player. Take 
the average club owner, for example. 
Most club owners know absolutely noth- 
ing about music; know nothing about 
presenting it. If you’re a musician, you 
can’t trust them. The same applies to 
the agents and all the rest of the 
characters that are part of the music 
business. For me, this is an untenable 
situation. I often feel that I just can’t 
go on taking it night after night from 
unsympathetic know-nothings.” 

He continued, “There was a time 
when I attempted to overcome this dif- 
ficulty by goofing. But I discovered 
that’s no answer. No answer at all. I 
feel now that that’s all behind me. 

“FOR ONE THING, I’ve got my won- 
derful fiance, Monica, who’s a constant 
sourse of strength and _ inspiration. 
Then, there’s my own maturing out- 
look on life. For example, I’m studying 
academic subjects like history and 
philosophy now. 

“Ever read Epic of America?” Stan 
picked up the book from the coffee 
table, studied the jacket. “James Trus- 
low Adams gets more into one para- 
graph than other historians cram into 
a chapter. Another book I enjoyed tre- 
mendously was Andre Maurois’ Olym- 
pio. That’s a story about Victor Hugo. 
Then there’s one I just finished, The 
Middle Ages, by Arnold Toynbee. From 
reading matter like that I find myself 
getting such a good grasp of the past. 
It’s really necessary to understand the 
past, you know. It sort of gives you 
an identity with the present and fu- 
ture,” 

One of the prime objectives on Stan’s 
scholastic agenda at present is secur- 
ing a high school diploma. 

“I had only one year of high school,” 
he revealed. “Not being a graduate has 
queged me for years and now I want to 
nish, 


HE DISPLAYED a student’s enroll- 
ment card from a high school in Chi- 
cago, and, from the way he declared, 
‘That school’s gonna be my alma ma- 
ter,” it would be foolhardy to take odds 
against him. 

“When I graduate from high school,” 
he continued, “I want to get into pre- 
med right away, or as soon as possible, 
anyway. By working weekends I ought 
to be able to pay my way through medi- 
cal school. It’ll be tough—I know that. 
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Meet Dr. Getz 


But it’s what I really want—what I’ve 
always wanted.” He grinned suddenly. 
“By the time I’m 40 I should have my 
M.D. Dr. Getz. How about that?” 

With barest trace of Swedish accent, 
Monica joked, “You may not be the 
greatest physician, but you’ll certainly 
be the hippest.” 

The love story of Stan Getz and 
Monica Silfverskiold, who met during 
his European tour last year, will be 
climaxed this month by a big, tradi- 
tional wedding in her homeland. Mon- 
ica, incidentally, came to the U. S. in 
1955 on a diplomatic scholarship to 
study for the foreign service. She 
speaks six languages and is currently 
working toward her master’s degree in 
political science at Columbia university. 

ON THE SUBJECT of current tenor 
players Getz waxed eloquent. He named 
Zoot Sims, Al Cohn, Sonny Stitt, and 
Sonny Rollins as the foremost voices 
on their horns. Lester Young he re- 
served for a special niche (‘“‘What’s the 
point of talking about Pres? He’s Pres, 
that’s all’). 

“With Stitt you’ve gotta work,” he 
muttered ruefully. “He doesn’t let you 
rest. You’ve got to work hard or you’re 
left at the starting gate. It’s hard for 
me to say which horn he’s better on, 
alto or tenor.” 

So far as current tenor styles are 
concerned, Getz believes the hard, boot- 
ing, unrelenting Rollins approach not 
only has’ had great influence on con- 
temporary players, but will definitely 
prove a lasting influence. Too modest 
to discuss his own style and influence, 
he merely commented, “I think both 
styles will remain and continue to be 
important.” 

As for radically new directions in 
tenor sax playing, he observed, “Ap- 
parently there’s nowhere new to go. 
All the avenues appear to have been 
explored. Of course, there will always 
be the one guy that’s going to burst 
through the blockade. I don’t know who 
he is, but he’ll come along one of these 
days and there’ll be something really 
new in tenor sax playing again. 

“ON THIS MATTER of style,” he 
continued, “I feel, for example, that 
Charlie Parker, during his later years, 
stayed more or less in the same groove. 
There didn’t seem to be anything really 
fresh happening. If he hadn’t died, he 
might have taken another step forward 
—on tenor maybe. But what’s the use 
of talking... he’s dead.” 

Herbie Steward is an obviously fond 
and favorite topic of discussion with 
Stan. “If he only wouldn’t bury him- 
self in dance and show bands,” he said 
sadly. “Herbie’s got such beautiful soul. 
Even playing lead chair. His lead alto 
is the nearest thing to a human voice 
I ve ever heard.” 

Speaking of Steward stirred memo- 
ries of the “Four Brothers” era, and 
Getz recalled, “When we were working 
out those Gene Roland things for the 
saxes at Pete Pontrelli’s ballroom, I 
used to transpose the third alto part 
for tenor. That’s why I play so much 
today in the upper register. Of course, 

(Turn to Page 40) 
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A Carroll 


By Don Gold 


DESPITE THE DULCIFIED mean- 
dering of Eddie Guest, life is not al- 
ways a bowl of maraschinos. In jazz, 
this situation is personified by the 
inimitable expression, “I’m between 

gigs.” 

There are jazz artists, however, the 
staunch captains of their fate, who are 
satisfied with les affaires de jazz. 
Pianist Barbara Carroll is one of them. 

“We're in a great position,” she says 
in behalf of the Barbara Carroll trio 
(Joe Shulman, bass; Phil Faieta, 
drums). “We play legitimate jazz 
every night. We’re happy with the way 
things are going: the work we’re get- 
ting, the money we’re making, the rec- 
ords we’re cutting. We have a hard 
core of reliable fans and we make new 
fang all the time,” she notes. 

Jazz has been a part of Barbara’s 
life since childhood. 

“When I was young, my first fa- 
vorite was Nat Cole,” she recalls. 
“That was the way I wanted to play 

. so pretty.” 

Her Worcester, Mass., home became 
a resting place for a good many jazz 
records. 


“DIZ AND BIRD, their first rec- 
ords, completely flipped me. The Basie 
band, Lester Young, Billie Holiday . . 
I listened to their records, too,” she re- 
members. 

“I always liked to play jazz. I 
started playing when I was 5. I'd copy 
tunes I heard on the radio. I’d make 
up my own tunes. I wanted to play and 
study. I started taking lessons at the 
age of 8. It was classical instruction, 
but I played jazz, too,” she adds. 

In high school, Barbara continued 
her studies and played with local jazz 
groups on weekends. After high school 
graduation, she attended the New Eng- 
land Conservatory for one year. 

“At the Conservatory I studied days 
and played jazz at night. I realized, 
after a year, that I couldn’t do both, 
so I decided to go into jazz fulltime. 
That marked the end of my formal 
training,” she states. 

Out of school, and in the midst of a 
wartime atmosphere, Barbara decided 
to join a USO tour. After the war, in 
1947, she formed a trio, with Chuck 





Like Kleenex 


New York—Dom Cerulli, the 
Tom Swift of Down Beat, is about 
to patent an invention he claims 
will revolutionize the music busi- 
ness—paper mutes for trombones 
and trumpets that the player can 
discard after each solo. 

Two-trombone teams and sec- 
tions are eligible for wholesale 
rates. 
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Wayne and Clyde Lombardi, and _im- 
mersed herself in the jazz of New 
York’s 52nd st. In 1952 she began a 
series of successful engagements at the 
Embers in New York, a series which 
brought her a good deal of attention 
and a string of bookings in clubs 
throughout the country. 


IN 1953, SHE _ interrupted her 
careey in jazz to act (four brief, but 
vigorously-delivered lines) and _ play 
piano in the Broadway musical, Me and 
Juliet. Since that episode, she has 
headed her trio in top jazz clubs and 
cut several high quality LPs for RCA 
Victor. 

With bookings reasonably assured, 
Barbara is concentrating on perfecting 
the trio’s musical products. 

“I try to give each tune its own 
treatment,” she says. “Ballads are bal- 
lads, not double-timed. I’m constantly 
trying to improve the piano sound, 
too. I want a full, firm sound, without 
being wishy-washy or percussive. 

“I love to play the piano. Every 
night is like going to a party for me. 
We often play tunes we’ve never 
played before for just that reason, the 
spontaneous joy of playing,” she adds. 

Barbara appreciates the inspiring 
beat of bassist Joe Shulman, who, since 
1954, has doubled as her husband. 

“Joe has been a vital influence and 
my most constructive critic,” she says. 
“The thing that makes me angry is 
that he’s always right. He’s responsi- 
ble, too, for the sound we get, because 
he’s the cushion on which we float.” 

Shulman, a self-taught musician, has 
worked with Glenn Miller, Lester 
Young, Claude Thornhill, Buddy Rich, 
Peggy Lee, and Lennie Tristano. 
Brand-new drummer Phil Faieta, a 23- 
year-old Joe Morello student, lacks 
Shulman’s experience, but has found a 
swinging niche in the Carroll trio. 


“PHIL IS YOUNG, enthusiastic, 
and has integrated himself so well,” 
Barbara comments. “We’re grateful 
to Joe Morello for recommending him, 
because he’s extremely talented and 
loves to play.” 

Barbara feels that Shulman and 
Faieta share her respect for lyrics. 

“T have a great respect for lyrics. 
Since we play a good many show tunes, 
especially ballads, it’s important to 
know the lyric, to know what it’s about. 
As a result, we play ballads as ballads, 
happy songs ag happy songs,” she 
notes. 

“One of the great things about jazz 
is its freedom. Jazz is a picture of 
the artist. If you play honestly, you’ll 
find rewards in jazz,” she says. 

She finds many rewards in the play- 
ing of other jazz pianists and the work 
of experimentalists in jazz. Here are a 
few a quotes; 

“Erroll Garner has that ability to 
play a tune and communicate a mood 
to the audience. He has that wonderful 
way of making music, that fine sense 
of dynamics. 


“I think that Bud Powell is pretty 
much of a genius. His contribution 
modern piano is very important. 

“Teddy Wilson is the most elegant 
of pianists. He’s the cleanest, most 
precise, on the instrument. 

“IT have been very impressed, too, 
with Tristano’s courage in seeking 4 
new path. 

“I loved Fats Waller. Of all the 
stride players, he was the best. He got 
such a lovely sound on the piano. Fo 
such a big man, he was so wonderfully 
delicate. 

“I think Mary Lou Williams is a 
great talent. She made a mark in jaz 
It’s unfortunate for jazz that she isn't 
playing any more. 


“CHICO HAMILTON IS. tryi 
to do something experimental and 
think it’s working out successfully. The 
Modern Jazz Quartet is trying, too, to 
do different things and should be en- 
couraged. I think Mulligan has done 
a great deal. He’s a legitimate con- 
poser, as well as an accomplished mv- 
sician. His original quartet sides, the 
contrapuntal sounds, were vital to jazz. 

“More should be heard from Bill 
Harris, too. He’s able to express emo 
tion on his instrument better than any- 
one I know.” 

Barbara is at work molding her own 
future. She’s using her spare time to 
turn out original compositions. Among 
the more recent ones are Fancy Pants, 
Lost in a Crowded Place, and Paris 
Without You. Above all, she’d like to 
spend most of her time in New York. 

“I’d like to get a television show 
in New York and stay there. Nat 
urally, I’d like to play a few clubs, too, 
but i would be nice to stay home most 
of the time,” she says. 

She’d like to cut some sides with 4 
horn or a singer. 

These aims, to write, to settle in 
New York, to enhance the instrv- 
mentation in her recordings, are maii- 
festations of her thoughtful desire 
grow with jazz. In every way she’s 4 
thinking musician. And she’s a mv 
sician with a good deal of confident 
in jazz. 

As she puts it, “People come to clubs 
today to hear jazz, not to go slum- 
ming.” 
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By Nat Hentoff 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
started to work regularly Aug. 5, 1954. 
There had been previous intermittent 
activity, most significantly on records, 
but that first week in Birdland can be 
regarded as the pragmatic beginning 
of the unit that has become the most 
popular combo in international jazz. 

In addition to its series of American 
poll victories, the MJQ most recently 
won both the readers and critics poll 
conducted by Jazz-Hot of France; and 
the quartet’s Django was voted “the 
favorite record of all time” by listen- 
erg to the BBC’s World of Jazz, plus 
having been selected as the most re- 
quested record of the year on that 
network’s Jazz in the Making. 

The MJQ has returned from a Eu- 
ropean tour on the same bill with 
Lester Young, Miles Davis, and Bud 
Powell. Just as happened here last 
fall when the MJQ made its first Jazz 
at the Philharmonic tour, so through- 
out Europe, the consensus of press 
notices was that the MJQ was the 
most consistent and rewarding part of 
the package. 

Arrigo Polillo, editor of Musica Jazz, 
in summing up for Italy also expressed 
the majority of European jazz opinion 
in saying, “The Modern Jazz Quartet 
was triumphantly received. I think 
that no other jazz group has ever im- 
pressed the Italians so much as this 
one. I was deeply impressed myself be- 
cause from the records, you don’t get 
the exact idea of its inner jazz feeling. 
Their coming was great propaganda 
for jazz.” 

As in its beginnings, so now the 
MJQ remains a co-op group. Profits 
and responsibilities are split between 
John Lewis, Milt Jackson, Percy 
Heath, and Connie Kay. But the music 
director is Lewis, and his are the pol- 
icy-making ideas for the MJQ. 

JOHN WILL BE 37 next May 3. 
He is soft in speech, but firm-willed. 
He is deeply grounded in the roots of 
jazz and is also widely oriented in 
classical music. He is an omnivorous 
listener with a range of musical inter- 
ests that is constantly growing. He is 
disinclined to verbalize about music, 
articularly his own. The few times 
e does talk about music, he goes so 
far and no farther, reaching a point 
beyond which, he feels, only the music 
itself can be interrogated. 

_Asked why he prefers to remain en- 
tirely in jazz, Lewis’ instant answer 
ls a look of incredulity that the ques- 
tion can be asked. 

“This is where I have to be,” he 
Said. “I have no desire to be any place 
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else. There has never been any ques- 
tion in my mind about it.” 

Criticisms of the Quartet: “Do I 
feel Milt Jackson is being held down 
as a member of the quartet? You'll 
have to ask Milt about that. I don’t 
think he is any more restricted—or 
that I am—any more than if he or I 
were working for anyone else. Milt 
also has the opportunity to play for 
other people and to make records for 
himself. He’s a big soloist in his own 
right, and he can do whatever he likes 
outside the quartet if it doesn’t inter- 
fere with his major work—the quartet 
—which has helped, I think, to make 
him more widely known. 

“We have a very unique and won- 
derful situation. We get to do mostly 
what we want to do. I say ‘mostly’ 
because each of us can’t do everything 
he wants to do. We all have to con- 
sider each other. None of us even plays 
the same when we don’t play together. 

“Our music, the quartet’s, is made 
to listen to. And it was not made for 
musicians only. When somebody comes 
to listen to our music, we try to give 
as much as we’re capable of. The listen- 
ers don’t have to guess what’s going 
on. There’s no mystery on the stand. I 
mean we try to have our ideas as well- 
made as we can. There’s another kind 
of mystery that music keeps, that all 
art has, because you can’t figure it 
out,” 

John wag given a list of criticisms 
made of the MJQ by some musicians 
and by some laymen—that, aside from 
Milt, the MJQ isn’t ‘funky’ enough, has 
too limited a range of expression and 
particularly of tempo, that it relies too 
much on fugal structures, etc. 

“FIRST OF ALL,” said Lewis in re- 
action to the “funky” question, “I don’t 
want to be in a position of defending us 
in terms of any words. All I care about 
is how well we’re communicating with 
the means we have. We must first obvi- 
ously communicate to ourselves. Then 
the test is to communicate to somebody 
else. I don’t care about the terms, 
words, anything else like that. 

“T listen to what we’re doing; I enjoy 
it; and listen as much as I can. If 
what I hear isn’t pleasant to me; if all 
the numbers were in the same tempo 
and in the same key, let’s say, that 
would be dull to me, and I’d know some- 
thing was wrong. Now, I would agree 
that sometimes the tempos in the 
course of a set are quite a lot the same, 
but there are other considerations. We 
sometimes will sacrifice tempo changes 
for character. Between the Devil and 
the Deep Blue Sea and D & E, for ex- 
ample, are similar in tempo, but differ- 


John Lewis 


The Modern Jazz Quartet's Music Director 
Answers Complaints About The Group, And 
Also Delivers His Musical Philosophy 


ent in key and in character, so we can 
play them in sequence. 

“And sometimes we achieve the char- 
acter we want by playing ballads faster 
as the Basie band used to which made 
them sound wonderful and which gave 
them a more live quality. 

“Have we played out our use of fugal 
structures? We only play three—Con- 
corde, Versailles, and Vendome. We 
don’t use Fugue for Music Inn in the 
book. Not yet, anyway. So that’s only 
three things. How can it be said that 
that aspect of what we do has been 
played out? 

“My writing is going to change, 
in any case. There are other things 
we want to do, and have wanted to do 
from the beginning. By now we know 
how to do some things fairly well. The 
counterpoint thing between the three 
— instruments, and even Connie, 

as been developed to a fair degree. 
But I don’t want to set it so that it gets 
so perfect that we can’t use it for 
something else in another direction. 

“And we have to keep going back 
into the gold mine. I mean the folk 
music. The blues, and things that are 
related to it. Even things that may not 
have been folk to start with but have 
become kind of folk-like. Material that 
somebody writes but that has been 
worked on until it doesn’t belong to the 
composer any more. Like some of 
Gershwin’s music and James P. John- 
son’s. Music that serves as a point of 
departure for us and for me.” 

When it’s not moving every day, the 
MJQ rehearses two or three times 
a week, sometimes more. During its 
August stay at Music Inn last sum- 
mer, the quartet rehearsed every day. 
At rehearsals, Lewis makes the final 
decisions. 

“THERE HAS TO BE some kind 
of leader,” he emphasized. “It just 
can’t work without somebody setting 
the tempo, etc. Milt often makes sug- 
gestions, however.” 

As for record sessions, rehearsals 
alone usually aren’t enough from 
Lewis’ viewpoint. Whenever possible, 
the MJQ will play a piece in clubs and 
at concerts for several months before 
recording it. “That’s why,” Lewis ex- 
plains, “we couldn’t possibly make 
more than the two LPs a year we do. 
Those two eat up everything. Two a 
year are enough p 

Jazz Writers: As an _ important 
jazz writer—and winner of the first 
composer category in the Down Beat 
Readers Poll—Lewis was asked his fa- 
vorites among contemporary writers. 

“Jimmy Giuffre. I like everything 
about hig writing. I think he’s a very 
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great man. I hear the same kind of 
blues things through his work con- 
stantly that are from the gold mine. 
He never lets it get away, but at the 
same time, he’s able to offer it in new, 
varied ways. New contrapuntal things, 
for example, things you don’t hear at 
all from other people. He’s a master 
of this. You don’t feel a sense of effort 
in his writing, but it’s taken hard 
work. 

“Andre Hodeir is another. I like the 
writing in his first Essais LP and his 
most recent album, neither of which 
has been released here yet. He’s giving 
people ideas and directions and things 
to do. Hig work itself is of value, but 
he’s also showing others by his work 
what can be done in many areas.” 


Europe: “The whole music situa- 
tion is very good in Germany, due in 
large part to the way the radio sta- 
tions are financed by the small charge 
everybody pays every month. They 
have a lot of money to spend, and they 
try to do things with it. There are very 
good jazz programs on all the stations, 
live and recorded. And the record 
shows are on a very high level, such as 
we don’t have here. 


“The stations have a tremendous 
amount of musicians on their staffs. 
Jazz and symphony orchestra are on 
some staffs. Kurt Edelhagen’s band is 
part of Sudwestfunk and Ervin Lehn’s 

and is attached to Stuttgart. 


“In France, the quality of jazz has 
improved considerably. There is a 
great number of piano players who 
play well—Rene Urtreger, Henri 
Renaud, Martial Solal, Maurice Van- 
der, and Raymond Fol, who ig a very, 
very good, sensitive piano player. 
There is the guitarist Sacha Distel, the 
young tenor Barney Wilen, and bassist 
Pierre Michelot. Some play better than 
a number of people over here. Jazz 
in France is now on a high level. If 
yon can’t play, don’t go over there and 
ry. 

“Sweden has been on a good level 
since 1948. In the case of both France 
and Sweden, it ig no longer possible to 
assume automatically that their jazz is 
inferior to ours. In Germany, I heard 
an interesting group, led by Helmut 
Brandt, a group more interesting for 
the music it played (mostly his own 
compositions, I think) than for how 
they played. I also heard a good alto 
with Edelhagen; a good flute who 
doubled on tenor with Lehn; and on 
a record, a Czech trumpet player who 
lives in Germany. But in general, 
they’re not ready yet in Germany, as 
they are in France and Sweden, to 
compete.” 


A final European note is supplied by 
Arrigo Polillo who, in citing the 
egregious conduct of some American 
jazzmen who have visited there in the 
past couple of years, made a point of 
paying particular tribute to the sen- 
sitive and responsible attitude of the 
MJQ. 

John Lewis’ reaction to the tribute 
was: “I appreciate Arrigo saying that 
about us. But we’re grown men who 
are doing what we enjoy and who are 
grateful for the chance to do it. We 
enjoy ourselves very much when we 
travel, and we conduct ourselves as 
grown men. There’s nothing remark- 
able about that.” 
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A New Clarinetist 


By Leonard Feather 


ROLF KUHN, a tall, good-looking 
clarinetist who arrived from Germany 
in 1956, is a firm believer in the bro- 
mides about the land of opportunity. 

“When I got here,” he recalls, “on 
May 28 last year, I didn’t have a friend 
or relative to contact, and I had abso- 
lutely no plans. Today I have Willard 
Alexander’s office booking me with my 
own quartet; I have played at the 
most famous jazz clubs in the world; 
made my first LP last week for Van- 
guard, and am even expecting to do a 
big band session. I am really lucky.” 

That he managed to fall on his feet 
is perhaps no surprise, for Kuhn’s sense 
of balance has been exceptionally keen 
ever since he broke into show business 
as a 12-year-old on vacation from 
school, juggling and playing accordion 
and doing acrobatic feats in his father’s 
vaudeville act. (Kuhn senior still is 
acrobating in Germany.) 


THE LONG ROAD to Birdland began 
Sept. 9, 1929, when Rolf was born in 
Cologne. Reared in Leipzig, he studied 
piano and theory with private teachers 
from the age of 9, taking up clarinet 
at 12. After finishing school, he played 
a variety of unlikely jobs, including 
those of organist at funeral services 
and pianist with a ballet company. 

His professional clarinet debut took 
the form of a band job in 1946, followed 
the next year by a local radio station 
assignment that kept him busy until 
1949, 

“I knew nothing at all about jazz 
until 1946. Then one evening I was at 
Jutta Hipp’s house, and she played me 
a record. I remember exactly; it was 
Benny Goodman’s Hallelujah, and I 
spent the next six weeks getting it all 
off, note for note. 

“Two years later I heard a Buddy 
DeFranco record for the first time. 
From then on, of course, he had a much 
bigger influence on my playing—I think 
you can hear this when you listen to 
me. 

“T tried to get more of Buddy’s rec- 
ords, but it was very difficult in the 
eastern (Soviet) zone; not only that, 
but the whole regime officially forbade 
jazz, and I just couldn’t stand this any 
longer. Finally I got a contract to play 
in the western zone so I was allowed 
to leave.” 


ROLF’S FIRST REAL jazz break 
came when, playing at the American 
RIAS radio station in Berlin, he was 
given his own half-hour show. By about 
1950, the idea of coming to America 
had become a definite ambition. A meet- 
ing in 1953 with an American family 
who volunteered to sponsor his immi- 
ae was the key that unlocked the 
oor. 

The incentive was strengthened by 
the arrival, in January, 1954, of his 
idol, DeFranco, with the Jazz Club, 
U. S. A. unit. Rolf went to the Berlin 
airport, got someone to introduce him 
to Buddy, and before you could say 
Mezz Mezzrow they were off to the 
Kuhn apartment to dig some records. 

“Buddy came over again the next 
season with JATP, and, of course, we 
spent some more time together,” Kuhn 





recalls. “Then I didn’t see him until 
last week, when his new quartet played 
Basin Street. Buddy is just wonderful 
—in my opinion he is still the best 
clarinet player in the United States.” 


BEFORE HE MADE the move to the 
U. S., Rolf’s career in Germany had 
moved steadily upward; he had been 
recording for Brunswick and Polydor 
for several years, had been in a few 
movies with the RIAS dance band, and 
had won the Gondel and Podium polls 
for four years as the country’s top 
clarinetist. 

But like so many other European 
musicians who had gone as far as 
possible in their homeland, he felt the 
only remaining step forward was the 
move west. 

Arriving in New York with about 
$1,400, which to his dismay filtered 
away about twice as fast as he had 
expected, Rolf had some rough times. 

He didn’t play a professional note 
for five months, spending as much as 
possible of his time soaking up the 
sounds at Birdland. The only bright 
spot in this hiatus was a meeting with 
Friedrich Gulda, whom he had known 
in Europe and who not only arrang' 
an introduction to John Hammond but 
also played piano for Rolf at an audi- 
tion for Hammond. This led to the 
Vanguard LP and to the booking deal 
with Alexander, who arranged for him 
to appear first as a featured soloist in 
Caterina Valente’s act in New York 
City, in late October. 

Then, with Hammond’s help, came 
the formation of a quartet with Ronnell 
Bright, piano; Joe Benjamin, bass, an 
Bill Clark, drums. In December _ they 
played two weeks opposite Basie at 
Birdland. 

Kuhn realized that in the competi- 
tive American scene a combo that 
simply blew choruses never would get 
by; consequently, he worked the group 
into a neatly organized entity. “After 
only four rehearsals, we had 25 ar 
rangements, including about 15 orig 
nals. I am very happy with the 
musicians, and I was happy with the 
way the records turned out.” 
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Jazz For Hungary 


By Dom Cerulli 


THE CROWD of men, women and 
children waiting outside the doors of 
Theater Four in Camp Kilmer, N. J., 
at 6 p.m. Jan. 6, stamped against the 
chill and jostled good-naturedly. 

. Except for the hum of conversation 
in Hungarian, it could have been an 
audience waiting for a jazz concert any- 
where in America. 

That afternoon word of a jazz concert 
had been passed through the barracks 
housing the refugees pending their 
assignment to final destinations. And 
although most of them had never heard 
of Gerry Mulligan and his quartet and 
the Farmingdale high school dance 
band, they turned out to sample first- 
hand this American phenomenon called 
jazz they had heard so much about. 

Inside, bespectacled Marshall Brown 
sounded like Count Basie calling off 
the numbers to his band. “We'll open 
with It’s Sand, Man,” he said as the 
youngsters shuffled through their music, 
“then Taps Miller, Popo, Petticoats (of 
Portugal), Bernie’s Tune. Father 
Knickerbopper. .. .” 

Onstage, wearing bright green jack- 
ets, were the musicians. Their average 
age: 14 years. “We had to sit the lead 
trumpeter up on a high chair so he 
wouldn’t be blowing into the music 
stand,’ Brown smiled. 


THE REED SECTION had four girl 
members and two boys. Three teenage 
boys made up the trombone section. A 
boy (wearing white bucks and flaming 
red socks) and a girl each played 
French horn. The trumpet section was 
composed of four boys, as was the 
rhythm section. 

Brown kicked the band off on a 
warmup number, and even Willis Con- 
over, who has heard the group many, 
many times, paused to cock an appre- 
ciative ear. They played the old Hal 
McIntyre chart of Friday Afternoon, 
while Conover and the Voice of America 
technicians set up the microphones for 
balance. 

Out front, a dozen or so Hungarians 
rushed down an aisle and greeted Con- 
over warmly. “We’ve saved this second 
row for you,” he told them. 

LEADER of the group, which in- 
cluded several members of the Buda- 
pest Hot Club, was architect Gyula Roy 
Schmidt. He and the others were in- 
troduced to Brown by Conover. 

“We heard your band play Morpo 
and Pirouette on the Voice of America,” 
Schmidt told Brown. “It was very good. 
It is unbelievable that they are so 
young.”” Conover identified Schmidt as 
the man who had some jazz tapes cut 
by Hungarian musicians smuggled out 
of the country a few weeks before the 
revolt broke out. The tapes were sent 
to the Voice of America, and Conover 
played them for an audience of musi- 
Clans for criticism and comment, which 
he also taped for broadcast to the musi- 
clans behind the Iron Curtain. 

“The very day we played the com- 
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ments of the American musicians,” Con- 
over said, “Gyula was running the 
border and escaping to Austria. We got 
word of his arrival there, and broad- 
cast the panel tapes again. He heard 
it the second time around.” 

Schmidt said the Budapest Hot club 
had 16 members and relied on VOA 
broadcasts (which were forbidden) and 
occasional copies of Down Beat for 
their information on the jazz scene. 
“We were illegal,” a young piano player 
added, “But we stayed together to 
listen and learn.” 

Backstage, Mulligan unlimbered his 
horn and blew a few notes. 

In the rapidly-filling auditorium, the 
sound of the baritone drew some excited 
murmurs. In the second row, the Hot 
club members looked at each other ex- 
pectantly. “Mulligan,” the young pian- 
ist smiled at Schmidt. 

AT 7:05, a burst of applause greeted 
the entrance of the Farmingdale band. 
Conover, working through a _ soldier 
translator, told the audience that they 
were about to hear a concert by musi- 
cians who had been heard on the VOA 
in their country, and who had inspired 
some of their countrymen to play jazz. 
He said he would open this presenta- 
tion with the VOA theme song, and 
there were murmurs of recognition and 
a burst of applause when Duke’s Take 
the “A” Train was piped over the PA 
system. 

But when Brown kicked off teenagers 
in Basie’s Sand Man, the incredulous 
expressions in the audience soon gave 
way to broad smiles. Schmidt’s pretty, 
blonde wife rocked with the beat. When 
the band finished, the applause was en- 
thusiastic and sustained. 

Conover then brought out the Mulli- 
gan quartet, to applause led vigorously 
by Schmidt and his club members. “We 
have not heard any jazz since we came 
to this country,” he said. “Tonight’s 
concert is the first. There is not much 
jazz on your radio and TV.” 

Gerry, dressed in grey flannels and 
sporting a trim, reddish mustache, said, 





Mad Music 


New York—MAD magazine gave 
readers of its recent issue some 
cut-out 45 rpm record labels to 
paste over old, scratchy 45s to im- 
press friends. 

Among the labels were Capitol, 
with Hannibal Crossed the Alps 
—But I Can’t Get Around You 
by Louis Prima with the Longine- 
Wittnauer Symphonette; Potrzebie 
with Throw Mama from the Train 
a Knish—Don’t Leave Her Hungry 
Behind by Pinky Lee with the Man- 
tovani orchestra, and RCA-Melvin 
with The Little Dutch Mill on Blue- 
berry Hill Near the Hollywood 
Freeway Blues by Fats Domino and 
the NBC Symphony orchestra. 





“Thank you for your warm reception. 
It is our privilege to be playing here 
tonight.” 

AS HE, Bobby Brookmeyer, Bill 
Crow, and Dave Bailey swung into Bob- 
by’s Rustic Dance, the Hungarian piano 
player in the second row leaned for- 
ward and cupped his face in his hands. 
He grinned and nodded with the beat. 
At a contrapuntal passage by Brook- 
meyer and Mulligan, Mrs. Schmidt 
threw back her head and laughed excit- 
edly. Her husband, moving slightly with 
the rhythm, studied the quartet in- 
tently, as if to photograph them in his 
mind. At the end of the number, the 
applause was warm and sustained. 

Gerry and the group played Lullaby 
of the Leaves, Frenesi, Laura, a 
Country, and Birth of the Blues. After 
Laura, he asked the audience if he 
might repeat the last eight bars of 
the tune. “I forgot to put the melody 
in,” he explained. The translation drew 
a roar of laughter and a burst of ap- 
plause from the audience. 

Gerry and the group moved off after 
asking if they could come on again for 
another set. Conover stepped out, and 
through the translator, told the audi- 
ence “If you can’t see the trumpet sec- 
tion and you wonder why they don’t 
stand up—they are standing, but 
they’re too short to be seen.” The high 
schoolers swung through Count’s Taps 
Miller, Shorty Rogers’ Popo, Petticoats 
with a vocal group, Bernie’s Tune 
(dedicated to Mulligan), and Father 
Knickerbopper. Throughout, the sound 
of the band and the swing of 14-year- 
old altoist Andy Marsala were unbe- 
lievable. The tone and ease of 16-year- 
old trombonist Jimmy Schmidt were 
also phenomenal. 

Yvette Huling’s You've Got To See 
Mama Every Night drew a tremendous 
audience response. On the stand, Brown 
nursed a broken garter, one of the 
hazards of stomping off the band. 

GERRY’S SECOND SET began with 
a return dedication of Bernie’s Tune to 
the young band. “Don’t go stealing our 
licks, now,” he cautioned the laughing 
youngsters on the stand. The group’s 
Walking Shoes had Mrs. Schmidt bob- 
bing again. My Funny Valentine fin- 
ished off the quartet’s set, but Gerry 
came back to blow a roaring chorus 
with the Farmingdale band in their 
Basie medley. 

What brought everyone back to the 
grim realization that the audience had 
gone through much to be there, and 
was still tied to Hungary, came at the 
end of the concert. Conover asked if 
they wanted to sing the Hungarian na- 
tional anthem. There were cries of “Ja’”’ 
from the 1,000 persons seated. 

They rose and waited for some sort 
of signal, but when none came, a few 
voices in the center section started the 
anthem. More voices joined, carrying 
the stately, sad melody, and increasing 
in volume. 

When it ended, they filed quietly out 
of the auditorium. 
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By Leonard Feather 


REPLYING to my recent column con- 
cerning the apparent diminution of in- 
terest in the Ellington band, George 
Kanzler Jr. of Linden, N. J., writes: 
“A lot of the jazz fans today are not 
true jazz fans. They are college stu- 
dents who think popular music is too 
common. for their cultured minds. They 
turn toward what they believe are the 
more advance-guard and chic sounds; 
many believe Kenton invented jazz and 
Brubeck is the jazz pianist. 

“The raw excitement of the Basie 
band also appeals to those who have 
outgrown rock and roll and pretend to 
understand Getz, Konitz, etc. . . . Most 
of this class of conforming nonconform- 
ists are either incapable or afraid of 
listening to and appreciating the unique 
sounds of the Ellington band.” 

On the other hand, Gene Feehan of 
New York City points out: “The pro- 
gram Duke presented at Brooklyn 
Academy was almost without variation 
the same weary show I have seen many 
times at the Howard theater in Wash- 
ington. . . . Duke fails to realize that 
the concessions in taste a bandleader 
must make in one locale should not be 
repeated before more astute audiences. 
Why, for example, should we be forced 
to listen to Jimmy Grissom’s syrupy 
mooings ... watch Ray Nance’s inane 
clowning .. . Sam Woodyard’s overlong 
drum solos? .. 

“Why Duke failed to restrain Cat 
Anderson’s earsplitting pyrotechnics in 
such a dignified setting is a mystery 
... Pretty and the Wolf is too thin a 
souffié to be repeated year in and year 
out. Why didn’t Duke program Dance 
No. 3 from the Liberian Suite, or Har- 
lem Airshaft, Ko-Ko, or Reminiscing in 
Tempo? ... these are reasons why 
many of us fans of the Duke view the 
news of the next Ellington concert 
with . . . tepid interest.” 

ANOTHER DUKE FAN, Russell D. 
Parsons, writes that in Doylestown, 
Pa., Duke played too short a show for 
$2.50 and adds: “Maybe he felt that 
this ‘hick’ audience couldn’t dig any 
sounds later than Stardust ... or is it 
just easier to milk applause (with the 
medley of his old hits) like a George 
M. Cohan waving the American flag?” 

Dismissing the show as a _ second- 
rate burlesque performance, Parsons 
bemoans the inadequate use of Clark 
Terry and wonders whether this kind 
of show “endears a performer to his 
audience, stimulates him to run out to 
the nearest record shop, or even ever 
to pay to hear him again?” 

Richard H. Weiss of Brooklyn, in 
a letter along generally similar lines, 
castigates both Ellington and Benny 
Goodman for being late to show up, 
and for generally failing to fulfill their 
obligations to the audiences. “In show 
business, each performance must be 
the only performance. There is no ques- 
tion about the soundness of Duke’s or- 
ganization ... All they have to do is 
a workmanlike job, cut out the show- 
boating and clowning, and stick to 
what they know best. One last cliché: 
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‘Give the customer a fair shake for 
his money.’ ” 

AN INTERESTING POINT is raised 
by C. William Ross of Los Angeles: 
“Some may feel there is not enough 
new material played at the concerts. 
These same persons, 20 years from now, 
will find that their favorite Ducal num- 
bers are from the ’40s and ’50s, and will 
insist on performances of them to round 
out an enjoyable evening of Elling- 
tonia. 

“Now here is where Duke’s greatest 
challenge lies; for he must not only 
cater to the young enthusiast of today, 
but must also satisfy the musical ap- 
petites of the equally strong jazz enthu- 
siasts of the ’20s, ’30s, and ’40s. This 
can be accomplished only by performing 
outstanding and unforgettable works 
from the entire Ellington library en- 
compassing the last four decades. 

“Not an easy job, but one I feel he’s 
handling with the utmost skill. With 
the way Duke’s looking, and with the 
personal interest he’s taking in writ- 
ing and arranging again, I feel we’re 
going to have top drawer Ellington 
with us in person, on records, and in 
the field of television, for many years 
to come.” 

Despite the apparent conflicts, there 
seems to me to be a lot of truth in 
every one of these letters. I just hope 
Duke will invest in the slight effort and 
five minutes’ time it may take him to 
read and digest this column. 


| the devil's advocate 


By Mason Sargent 


More from the Archives: Decca has 
now released 12 more volumes in the 
invaluable, flawlessly produced Archive 
series of the History of Music Division 
of the Deutsche Grammaphon Gesell- 
schaft. The albums 
are available sepa- 
rately, and the set 
represents a durable, 
constantly rewarding 
investment. The new 
volumes are: Grego- 
rian Chant: The 
Mass (ARC 3050); 
Troubadours, Trouv- 
eres and Minnesing- 
ers of the 13th Cen- 
tury and examples of 
Early Polyphony Be- 
fore 1300 (AKU 3051); Motets by John 
Dunstable and 5 Chansons by Okeghem, 
both illustrating The Early Renaissance 
(ARC 3052); Anthems, Madrigals and 
Fantasies by Orlando Gibbons of The 
Elizabethan Age (ARC 3053); The 
Tocatta as explored by Frescobaldi 
(ARC 3054). Also, songs by Adam 
Krieger illuminating an important as- 
pect of German Baroque Music (ARC 
3055 ; music by Couperin and Marais 
at the Court of Louis XIV (ARC 
3056) ; The Concerto and The Solo and 
Trio Sonata as illustrated by Bocche- 
rini (ARC 3057); two Cantatas b 
Bach with the superlative Dietric 
Fischer-Dieskau, Ich habe genug and 
Ick will den Kreuzstab gerne tragen. 
(ARC 3058); Two Handel Concertos 
for Oboe and String Orchestra plus 
his Music for the Royal Fireworks 
(ARC 3059) ; two charming sets of sec- 
ular songs of women, wine, and even 








smoking, Vocal and Instrumental My. 
sic for the Home by German pre-claggic 
writers Rathgeber and Seyfert (ARC 
3060); and 12 Songs and 2 Comic En. 
sembles by Mozart (ARC 3061). 

The annotations are more complete 
and the surfaces better than in al. 
most any set of recordings within the 
ken of this listener. An exemplary un 
dertaking that brings large quantities 
of pleasure, as well as instruction. 

A new label, Monitor (Suite 2914 
Empire State Building, New York 1, 
N.Y.) has secured several Russiay 
tapes via Leeds Music. Among them 
are a set of Russian Folk Songs with 
the expressive bass, Ivan Skobtsoy, 
Complete translations (MC-2001), 
David Oistrakh, who is becoming the 
Erroll Garner of the classical labels, 
is heard in an unusually interesting 
anthology of short violin pieces by 
Symanowski, DeFallas, Scriabin, Pro. 
kofiev, Albeniz, Wagner, Saint-Saens, 
Suk, Zarzycki, Medtner, and Kodaly, 
He is accompanied by Vladimir Yan- 
polsky, and plays with customary skill 
and ardor (MC-2003). Two other re. 
nowned Russian artists are heard in 
a third album. Pianist Sviatoslav Richt- 
er performs Bach’s Clavier Concerto 
No. 1 in D Minor and violinist Leonid 
Kogan interprets Prokofiev’s Violin 
Concerto No. 2 in G Minor. The sound 
on the three is adequate to good; the 
musicianship expert; and it is to be 
hoped that Monitor will continue to 
provide more examples of the contem- 
porary state of Russian music with 
preferably more song recitals as well 
as instrumental LPs. 

An important LP is the first collec- 
tion available in this country of “mu- 
sique concréte,” a method of composing 
with “real sounds,” and then re-work- 
ing them with special instruments, 
altering their previously fixed ranges 
via retaping them at various speeds. It 
is a method that “stems more from 
acoustics . . . than from electronics.” 
This Panorama of Musique Concréte 
(London Ducretet-Thomson 12” DTL 
93090) has been issued under the spon- 
sorship of the International Music 
Council (UNESCO) and presents sev- 
eral key works by two of the innovators 
of this extended language — Pierre 
Schaeffer and Pierre Henry with one 
by Phillippe Arthuys. Henry’s Dn- 
matic Cantata: The Veil of Orpheus 
strikes me as the most moving work, 
but all are certainly unique and some 
may stir you in quite unexpected ways 

. . Also of rare value are Schoen- 
berg’s Fifteen Poems from Das Buch 
Der Hangenden Garten of Stefan 
George, sung brilliantly by Lina Dauby. 
(London-Editions de L’Oiseau-Lyre 10" 
LP DL 53006.) Original texts and full 
translations. An important and durable 
work in Schoenberg’s development. 

Correction: The Decca recording of 
Bach’s Violin Concerto in G Mor 
and the two Beethoven Romances in G 
Major and F Major (DL 9875) is by 
Igor Oistrakh, not his father, David. 
The son is also an extraordinary mv- 
sician. 





New Ammons Date 


New York—Gene Ammons most re 
cent Prestige LP included Art Farmer, 
Jackie McLean, Kenny Burrell, Mal 
Waldron, Doug Watkins, and Arthur 
Taylor. Two of the arrangements are 
by Jimmy Mundy. 
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Film Review 


Satch’'s Saga 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG is presented 
at great length and with great warmth 
in The Saga of Satchmo, a 63-minute 
feature produced by Edward R. Mur- 
row and Fred W. Friendly. 

The film, in black-and-white and of 
conventional screen size, is a rambling 
chronicle of Armstrong’s European and 
African tours last year, with side ex- 
cursions into memories of his early 
days in New Orleans and Chicago. 

A good deal of the footage is an 
absorbing study of faces. There are, of 
course, scores of minutely-detailed close- 
ups of Louis, perspiring from every 
pore and busy with his ever-present 
handkerchief, either blowing or singing 
or laughing with delight along with 
armies of friends called to his side by 
his horn. There are also unforgettable 
lens studies of the faces in his audi- 
ence, a curious mixture of intense con- 
centration, wild abandon, fierce pride, 
and deep emotion. 

It is somewhat like peeping to be 
able to view the face of Gold Coast 
prime minister Kwame Nkrumah after 
Louis dedicates a number to him. Dur- 
ing Armstrong’s vocal on Black and 
Blue, the prime minister’s pleasure at 
the performance gives way slowly to a 
welling sense of mission as the lyrics 
unfold. His tear-filled eyes and the fight 
for control I found to be the most mov- 
ing portion of a documentary with 
many emotional climaxes. 

THE FILM is essentially an honest 
tribute to Louis by just showing him 
in action. It is simple and often starkly 
done. It has no ax to grind, other than 
the underlying message that jazz is 
America’s international language. 

There may be purists who will find 
fault with Barrett Deems or the combo 
or the choice of tunes, but their objec- 
tions will not be valid in this instance. 
Here, for the first time, is a film por- 
traying Louis pretty much as he is; 
a great musician, an excellent showman, 
a humble and very warm man. 


There are dazzling shots of the group 
playing on a slowly turning stage 
bathed by floodlights in London. There 
is an unforgettable series of shots of a 
crowd of some 100,000 gathered to bid 
Louis farewell on the Gold Coast. There 
is a scene of Louis blowing St. Louis 
Blues with the Philharmonic Symphony 
orchestra conducted by Leonard Bern- 
stein at Lewisohn stadium, with W. C. 
Handy seated in the audience, nodding 
and smiling ‘as Armstrong’s horn etches 
his melody. 

FOR THE RECORD, there are 
snatches or complete blowings of When 
the Saints Go Marching In; Sleepy 
Time Down South; Memphis Blues; 
Jumpin’ with Symphony Sid; C’Est Si 
Bon; Mack the Knife; Bucket’s Got a 
Hole in It; Basin Street Blues; Mop 
Mop; Black and Blue, and St. Louis 

lues. 

With Armstrong are Ed Hall, clari- 
net; Trummy Young, trombone; Barrett 
Deems, drums; Billy Kyle, piano; Ar- 
vell Shaw and Jack Lesberg, bass; 
Velma Middleton, vocals. 


Ruby Braff once said, “Everybody 
Should realize how lucky they are to 
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Alphonse Picou 


TV Review 


Roots Of Jazz 


THE MOST IMPORTANT program 


concerning jazz in TV history was 
Tkey Took a Blue Note, the second of 
CBS-TV’s Sunday afternoon series, 
Odyssey. 

The hour began and closed with a 
superfluous but competent Dixieland 
band of Max Kaminsky, Sol Yaged, Lou 
Stein, Jack Lesberg, Cliff Leeman, and 
tailgater Kai Winding (who fitted in 
exuberantly). 

Narrator Charles Collingwood’s pro- 
logue pointed out that “jazz may have 
been born in New Orleans, but it was 
conceived elsewhere . . . an odyssey 
that takes us back to the beginning of 
a hard way of life that created a 
music of its own... a journey in 
search of a past.” 

That past came to protean life by 
means of films and soundtrack result- 
ing from a long trip by Fred Ramsey 
and director Frank DeFelitta through 
7,000 miles of rural areas in North 


Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. 
HORACE SPROTT, a_ 68-year-old 


tenant farmer of Alabama, remembered 
the songs of his grandmother, who had 
come from Africa. He also sang field 
calls, a form of communication used 
first many decades ago as a musical 
code. The script underlined how the call- 
and-response pattern of the field calls 
(and later, the work songs and church 
meetings) worked its way into jazz 
with clarinet responding to trumpet, 
ete. 

Sprott and his family sang a hymn; 
and later in the program, he executed 
a “buck dance” to a community skiffle 
band of washboard, harmonica, guitar, 
jug, and kazoo. 


be alive right now, at the same time 
Louis is here with us and blowing.” 
Thanks to this film, that will be true 
as long as his movies are displayed. 
—dom 


Another old wanderer 1038-year-old 
K. T. Lee, whose father was born in 
slavery, sang a protest song. There was 
part of a church service fired by an 
instrumentalized preacher and a mov- 
ing, 17-year-old gospel singer, Alice 
Benyon. 

In the second half, the script indi- 
cated that the post-1863 “new life” for 
southern Negroes included two free- 
doms that particularly shaped the new 
music: the freedom to own an instru- 
ment (slaves had not been allowed to 
possess an instrument because their 
masters feared they’d use it to send 
messages) and freedom to move. 

FIELD CALLS “were bent to a new 
purpose ... to call a woman,” because 
Southern Negroes were now free to 
love whom they wanted. Itinerant gui- 
tarists and blues singers came into 
being, as well as traveling skiffle bands. 
“Wherever they went, they exchanged 
ideas—each bit of music took on new 
meaning as it went from one mouth to 
another.” 

For probably the first time on TV, 
a track-lining scene was shown. (“Some 
blues pickers traveled the rails so 
much, they became gandy dancers, part 
of the crew lining the track.) With a 
leader singing the work rhythms, here 
was another way folk-activity that 
gradually helped form jazz. 

A fascinating segment showed the 
Laneville-Johnson Union Brass band, 
one of the very last of those country 
brass bands with incredibly antique in- 
struments that preceded the more pro- 
fessional units in New Orleans and 
other southern cities. 

A rollicking, exhilarating New Or- 
leans parade climaxed the hour with 
the Eureka Brass Band marching 
through the streets, followed by snake- 
dancing, euphoric second-liners, includ- 
ing some very young Baby Lawrences. 
In the band, by the way, was 80-year- 
old clarinetist Alphonse Picou, best 
known for his creation decades ago of 
the standard clarinet chorus on High 
Society. 

THE HOUR WAS an awakening ex- 
perience—visually, musically, emotion- 
ally—and did more to make the roots of 
jazz meaningful even to initiates than 
any prose yet printed on the subject. 
Odyssey,. CBS public affairs, and the 
American Association of Museums 
(with whose cooperation the series is 
presented) all deserve credit and grati- 
tude, 

But the man who merits most com- 
mendation is Fred Ramsey. For years 
and at constant personal economic sac- 
rifice, he has been working at this ma- 
terial—working against time, because 
very soon there will no longer be any 
live links to the pre-jazz past. 

—nat 


Local 802 Sets Salute 
To Negro History Week 


New York—Local 802’s second an- 
nual Music Salute to Negro History 
week takes place Feb. 14 at Town Hall. 
Dmitri Mitropoulos will conduct a sym- 
phony orchestra, which will include sev- 
eral Negroes. Representing jazz will be 
the Lionel Hampton band. Hampton is 
expected to present the first perform- 
ance of his King David Suite at the 
concert. Mitropoulos will conduct both 
orchestras in the Suite. 
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EYDIE GORME 


Eydie Gorme (ABC-Paramount 12” 
LP ABC-150) includes a dozen interpre- 
tations by one of the best of the pop 
vocalists. Eydie, to start with, is a 
trained singer of control and power, 
not an electrically amplified amateur. 
She sings, moreover, with warmth, in- 
telligence, clarity, and consistently ac- 
curate intonation. Because she has 
control, she can belt at will without 
shrieking, and she can be intimate with- 
out being coy. The only really objec- 
tionable aspect of her work here is a 
silly, pseudo-Callas bravura ending to 
Pll Take Romance. 

Another mild disappointment occurs 
from time to time. There has been a 
gradually growing brassiness, a kind 
of hardness to some of Miss Gorme’s 
work—the intrusion of the Lindy-Copa- 
cabana approach to “show business.” 
This criticism is hard to make more def- 
inite, but it may be evident to those 
who remember her work two or three 
years ago. Some of the ingenuousness is 
zone, and assured sophistication has not 
yet wholly come. But in any case, the LP 
is an above-average collection. Some of 
the songs are Fine and Dandy, The 
Gentleman Is a Dope, First Impression, 
How Long Has This Been Going On?, 
and Gypsy in My Soul. Arranging 
(none of it remarkable) and conducting 
by Don Costa, Sid Feller, Marion 
~~ ae Nick Tagg, and O. B. Masin- 
gill. 


KENT HARIAN 


Newcomer Harian assembled a blow- 
ing group, handed them some clean 
ucrangements, and produced a fine 
dance record called Echoes Of Joy 
(Caravan LP 15611). Jim Timmens’ 
u.rangements are simple, with plenty 
of solos spotted throughout. Among the 
soloists are Nick Travis, trumpet; Al 
Cohn, tenor; Andy Fitzgerald, clarinet; 
Hal McKusick, alto; Harvey Estrin, 
flute; Sonny Russo, trombone. Joe Ven- 
uto’s crisp drumming keeps things 
moving. 

Among the 13 tunes in the set are a 
brisk Carioca; Bernie’s Tune, featur- 
ing Travis, Cohn, and Russo; Handy 
Andy, spotlighting Fitzgerald; April in 
Paris, again Travis; Cheek to Cheek, 
with some warm Russo trombone; Fas- 
cinatin’ Rhythm, showing off a nice 
reed section sound; and a romping 
Jeepers Creepers with an unbilled pi- 
anist pacing the band and Travis and 
Cohn spotted in solos. 


TED HEATH 


Ted Heath at Carnegie Hall (London 
12” LP LL 1566) is a record in part of 
the May 1, 1956, concert that climaxed 
Heath’s successful American tour, the 
first trip here by an all-British band. 
The audience at Carnegie that night 
was extremely enthusiastic, partly ror 
the zestful precision of the band vis- 
ually (such shining horns and section 
alacrity have been rare here since 
Glenn Miller). That precision and pro- 
fessionalism is carried over into the 
playing, with clean section work, well 
executed if not outstanding solos, and 
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a careful versatility that allows the 
band to range from Bill Russo (Stone- 
henge and Procession) to standards like 
Lullaby in Rhythm and Memories of 
You and home-grown originals like 
Kings Cross Climax. This is a polished 
theater band that also can play well 
for dancing. 

If you’re looking for the same kind 
of swinging kicks available in Basie, 
Duke, and Woody, they’re not here. But 
peruaps, for the most part, they’re not 
intended to be. This is a well-drilled, 
eclectic band in a varied, often inter- 
esting program. Rhythm section could 
be looser. Liner omits soio identifica- 
tions, which should have been essential 
for an unfaimiliar-to-America band. 


GRETA KELLER 

This Is My Vienna (Dolphin 12” LP 
8) is Vienna-born Greta Keller’s best 
album yet. She sings in German with 
flowing idiomatic accompaniment from 
a schrammel ensemble plus Walter 
Grimm on piano and occasional vocal 
interpolations. This is proud, romantic 
nostalgia, soothingly animating 16 Vi- 
ennese songs. Translations are pro- 
vided. A good LP by which to dim the 
lights. 


PATTY McGOVERN-THOMAS TALBERT 

Wednesday’s Child (Atlantic 12” 
1245) is a vocal program that has been 
prepared with unusual intelligence and 
taste. Tommy Talbert, a gifted arrang- 
er for jazz groups and big bands and 
also a skilled classical composer, made 
the records himself and then sold them 
to Atlantic. His arrangements are lean 
and sensitive, sometimes witty, and 
never banal. The choice of tunes is 
excellent, with such superior but un- 
derdone standards as Alone Together, 
Hooray for Love, All in Fun, Lonely 
Town, and By Myself. There are also 
two songs by Patty; the poignant title 
tune written by Talbert and Bill Wolfe; 
and the probing, sensitive Winter Sony 
is also by Talbert and Wolfe. 

Miss McGovern, former lead singer 
with The Honey Dreamers, is careful 
to set each set of lyrics in its best 
lighting, and her clear, cool voice is 
pleasant. She lacks, however, a degree 
of vigor. Her projection could have 
been more assured and somewhat more 
supple. Among the fine accompanists 
are the superlative Joe Wilder, Barry 
Galbraith, Jack Lesberg, Osie Johnson, 
Jim Buffington, Don Lamond, Arnold 
Fishkind, etc. A fresh approach to 
vocal packaging. Very good notes by 
Talbert. 


MIKE PACHECO-SHELLY MANNE- 
CARLOS VIDAL, etc. 


Bongo Session (Tampa 12” LP TP 
21) is a bristling workout of seven 
tunes in a polyrhythmic playpen. The 
participants are Mike Pacheco, bongos; 
Shelly Manne, drums; Carlos Vidas, 
congos; Robert Gil, piano; Julio Ayala, 
bass; Frank Guerrero, drums. Pacheco 
and Gil wrote the arrangements. Pache- 
co has worked with Peggy Lee, Billy 
May, and Sonny Burke. Move is taken 
as a fast guaracha; Sometimes I’m 
Happy becomes a mambo; there’s also 
a rhumba; a 6/8 Caravan; a long, 
inflammable mambo called Magitos, and 
two other tracks. Set should be of par- 
ticular pleasure for percussionphiles, 
but should stimulate all who are sus- 
ceptible to a superior, bongo-centered 
rhythm section. 


BERNIE PRIVIN 


Dancin’ and Dreamin’ (Regent 12” 
LP MG 6027) has trumpeter Privin 
against a smooth, swing-era-styled back- 
ground of four reeds and rhythm. 
Privin, an alumnus of Goodman, Shaw, 
Miller, Dorsey, etc. and now a success- 
ful CBS stati man, blows with full, 
satisfying sound, open and muted, and 
fine articulation. His conception is 
tasteful, never corny, and continues to 
be marked at base by a Louis Arm- 
strong influence despite his later roots. 
Among the reeds on the various ses- 
sions are Al Cohn (who solos), Toots 
Mondello, Romeo Penque, Gerry San- 
tino, and Wolf Payne. Khythm included 
Clyde Lombardi, Arnold k'ishkind, Ken- 
ny Clarke, Osie Johnson, and pianist 
Bernie Leighton, who did the arrange- 
ments. The charts are functionally in 
line with the goal of the package—a 
danceavie, uncomplicated program 
“based on the principle of the swing 
bands of the ’3Us and ’40s. Musically, 
the writing could have been more varied 
over a 12” LP, but by and large, it’s 
a pleasant, straightforward set with 
most of the pleasure due to the direct 
horn of Privin. 


MAXINE SULLIVAN 


Maxine Sullivan, Vol. 2 (Period 12” 
LP) is devoted to the lyrics of Andy 
aazaf, one of Fats Walic.'s most e:lec- 
tive collaborators. In addition to music 
by Fats, there are melodies by Eubie 
Biake, Lucky Roberts, Paul Deniker, 
and Leonard Feather, who produced the 
album. Arrangements are by Charlie 
Shavers and Feather. Accompaniment 
is tasteful throughout. 

On six, Maxine is backed by Charlie 
Shavers, Dick Hyman, Wendell Mar- 
shall, and Osie Johnson. On the other 
six, Milt Hinton replaces Marshall, and 
Buster Bailey and Jerome Richardson 
are added (Kichardson triples on alto, 
tenor, and flute). Maxine is warm, 
gently infectious and, as always, a 
unique, small-scaled pleasure to hear. 
Among the songs are Keepin’ out of 
Mischief Now, S’posin’, Stompin’ at the 
Savoy, Honeysuckle Rose, Memories of 
You, Ain’t Misbehavin’, Christopher 
Columbus, and Blue Turning Gray over 
You. Very helpful notes by Feather. A 
well-conceived project that has been 
well executed. Maxine, as an added 
kick, sings several rarely heard verses. 


BUDDY WEED-LYNN TAYLOR 

Ernie Kovacs Presents Buddy Weed 
and Introduces Lynn Taylor (Coral 12” 
LP CRL 57048) is of principal value 
because of the latter. Miss Taylor is 
a warm, intelligent, unaffected pop 
singer who can sound intimate without 
being coy, and is probably even more 
effective on better material than she 
receives here. 


For the rest, there are four slick, 
professional, rather neutral arrange- 
ments by Bob Carter, with fleet pianist 
Weed, Phil Woods, Seldon Powell, Nick 
Travis, Arnold Fishkind, and Eddie 
Shaughnessy. The musicians are fine, 
buc the charts constrict them. There are 
aiso some Weed arrangements which 
are also skilled but somewhat pallid. 
Gil Evans scored Flying Down to Rio. 
Miss Taylor deserves an LP unto her- 
self. She is the kind of pop singer we 
should have more of. 
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3-Record albums 





AUTOMATIC 45 “VICTROLA” 
(A)—in three 2-tone com- 
binations. (7EY1). $32.95 
(B) —Extra Power. Two 


2-tone combinations. 


CURED. .cncticcensennneacenl $36.95 





Bouquet of Blues 


, Elvis 
Presley 


soft and SWeel 


hy. © 


THE THREE SUNS 


1-Record albums 
2-Record albums 





ORIGINALLY 
> $14.90 





PORTABLE AUTOMATIC 45 
“VICTROLA’: Can play up to 2 
hours of music. Two 2-tone 
combinations. Includes 
bonus album of three, 
45 EP’s.(8EY831).....$39.95 











THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
BENNY SOODMA 


Music for TWO 


i Odd 
ALONE 


Ge 


>" PARISIENNE 


THE 
MELACHRINO 
ORCHESTRA 





were *1.49...now only °1.29! 
© were *2.98...now only 2.49! 





00 were *3.98 ana®4.98...now only °2.98! 


Now, more than ever, 45 is just your speed for enjoying the world’s greatest artists, the 
world’s truest sound. Start the 45 habit today, with this special introductory offer... 


10 BELAFONTE RECORDS JUST *5 


39 hits on ten 45 EP’s in “THE BEST OF BELAFONTE” albun, plus 
15 page booklet when you buy any RCA Automatic 45 “Victrola” ® 





DELUXE PORTABLE AUTOMATIC 
45 “VICTROLA”. Console-like 
“Golden Throat’ tone. 
Brown-and-tan or 2-tone 
green simulated leather. 
CIES vovvsiteccnsdcsesied $42.95 





DELUXE AUTOMATIC 45 
“VICTROLA” Variable tone 
control. Extra powerful 
performance. Black -and- 
gray or maroon-and-buff. 
CED cccesaccstcscnceened $49.95 





At your RCA Victor dealer now! 


Now more than ever 45 is your best buy 








THE MARK Vill. Lowest priced 
Hi-Fi. Multi speakers. 


Automatic “45” changer. 
Mahogany finish (oak or 
maple finish slightly high- 
er.) (THF 45) .......... $79.95 





® RCA TRADE-MARK FOR RECORD PLAYERS. MFGRS, NAT’LLY ADVTSD. LIST PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE, SLIGHTLY HIGHER FAR WEST AND SOUTH. 
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AL HIBBLER, one of the unique 
jazz stylists of our time, sings all in 
Here’s Hibbler! Naturally he takes 
full advantage of his thorough jazz 
background te make this one of his 
most important albums yet record- 
ed, In Here’s Hibbler!, Al sings 
‘Trees’, ‘Because Of You’, ‘Just A 
Kid Named Joe’, ‘Do Nothin’ Till 
You Hear From Me’, “The Very 
Thought Of You’, “What Would Peo- 
ple Say’ and more. Hear him at his 
vocal best on this new Decca Long 
Play album (DL 8420). Also avail- 
able on Ext. Play ’45. 


DECCA® 


RECORDS 


= New World of Jazz 
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Records are reviewed by Nat Hen- 
toff, Jack Tracy, Ralph J. Gleason, and 
Dom Cerulli and are initialed by the 
writers. Ratings: ***** Excellent, 
kkkk Very Good, *** Good, ** Fair, 
* Poor. 


Herbie Brock 
BROCK’S TOPS—Savoy 12” LP 12069: If It's 
the Last Thing I Do; The Moon Was Yellow; 
Blues a Brock Long; There'll Never Be Another 
You; Four Brothers; Sweet and Lovely; Brock 


| Etude; Willow Weep for Me. 


Personnel: Herbie Brock, piano and leader; 
Brooks Caperton, bass; Rick Hanson, drums. 


Rating: *kk' 

An interesting excursion into the 
long-line theme development of Brock. 
His playing is functional and rhyth- 
mic, although somewhat florid on bal= 
lads such as Willow. Among his most 
effective devices is the repetition of a 
riff-like figure, as on Etude, which 
adds to his drive. 

On Four Brothers, he captures the 
feel of four separate entities united 
rhythmically. Blues, despite the title, 
is melodic and moving. Caperton and 
Hanson back admirably, with Caperton 
particularly good in solo spots. (D.C.) 


Bob Brookmeyer-Zoot Sims 
WHOOEEEE—Storyville 12” STLP 914: The 
King; Lullaby of the Leaves; I Can't Get Started 
with You; Snake Eyes; Morning Fun; Whooeeee; 
Someone to Watch over Me; My Old Flame; Box 
Cars. 


Personnel: Bob Brookmeyer, valve trombone; 
Zoot Sims, tenor; Hank Jones, piano; Bill Crow, 
bass; Jo Jones, drums. 
kkk 

This is the third set co-featuring 
Brookmeyer and Sims. Like the Dawn 
album and the previous conversation 
on Storyville, the present collection 
demonstrates not only the considerable 
solo jazz capacities of the two, but 
also their invigorating liking for each 
other’s musical company, leading there- 
by to bracing, skilfully casual inter- 
play. The light, sensitive, swinging 
rhythm section is made up this time of 
Hank Jones, Bill Crow, and Jo Jones. 
Hank also solos frequently with his 
usual refreshing combination of clear, 
flowing articulation, swinging taste, 
and structural sense. 

Zoot and Bob are both soloists who 
also don’t end with swinging. Both 
have individual voices with Zoot a 
mellow but muscular shouter, and Bob 
a thoughtful, inventive musician who 
also can let out when the setting calls 
for extroversion. Zoot sings in Started, 
an ill-advised foray. The originals, 
two by Al Cohn and one apiece by the 
co-leaders, are unassuming; and while 
good for freewheeling, are not likely 
— remembered apart from this rec- 
ord. 

It’s a sound set, but now that 
they’ve done three like this, it might 
be interesting to hear Zoot and Bob to- 
gether in more challenging material. 
(N.H.) 


Rating: 


Bob Dorough 


DEVIL MAY CARE—Bethlehem 12” LP BCP 
11: Old Devil Moon; It Could Happen to You; 
I Had the Craziest Dream; You're the Dangerous 
Type; Ow; Polka Dots and Moonbeams; Yard- 
bird Suite; Baltimore Oriole; I Don’t Mind; 
Devil May Care; Midnight Sun; Johnny One Note. 

Personnel: Bob Dorough, piano, vocals and 
leader; Warren Fitzgerald, trumpet (on tracks 


1, 3, 4, 5, 7, & 10); Jack Hitchcock, vibes (on 
tracks 1, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, & 12); Bill Takus, 
bass; Jerry Segal, drums. 

Rating: *kkk% 

This will not be everyone’s cup of 
tea, and, indeed, has already touched 
off considerable comment locally. Dor- 
ough sings all the tracks in a curious, 
wispy voice which he somehow uses as 
a horn. The concept of utilizing the 
voice as an instrument in jazz is not 
new, and too often the use of a voice 
singing the lyrics as well ag improvis- 
ing on the melody comes off poorly. 
Here Dorough is largely successful be 
cause he has subordinated the lyrics 
in favor of vocal improvisation. Only 
Gillespie’s Ow is straight scat, the 
others are sung-blown as if his voice 
was a tenor or an alto sax. 

Dorough’s set of lyrics to fit Bird’s 
Yardbird Suite solo follow the melody, 
but unless heard attentively several! 
times, lose their value as lyrics be- 
cause the line is so fleet. Devil Moon 
has a two-horn feel, with Dorough 
scatting in unison with Fitzgerald be- 
fore moving into the lyrics. Fitzgerald’s 
percussive trumpet and Hitchcock’s 
fluid vibes are effective in their spots. 
But it is Dorough, either blowing voice 
or pulsing piano, who carries off the 
set. If there is some common ground 
between blowing and singing, he’s 
working toward it. (D.C.) 


Red Garland 


A GARLAND OF RED—Prestige 12” LP 7064: 
A Foggy Day; My Romance; What Is This Thing 
Called Love?; Makin’ Whoopee; September in 
the Rain; Little Girl Blue; Constellation; Blue 
Red. 

Personnel: Red Garland, piano; Paul Cham- 
bers, bass; Art Taylor, drums. 


Rating: *k&k12 

Garland, who has been with the 
Miles Davis quintet for over a year, 
previously worked with Hot Lips Page, 
Billy Eckstine, Parker-Davis, Coleman 
Hawkins-Roy Eldridge, ete. On this 
set, he is at his best on medium-up 
and up-tempos whereon his fluent and 
fluid technique is occasionally translat- 
ed into moments of elated vitality, 
although in no intently personalized di- 
rection. He is less successful on bal- 
lads. 

Both Romance and Little Girl Blue 
open and close with large chunks of 
static minimum momentum, although 
the middle, more flowing sections in 
both are attractive. Whoopee is rather 
stolid. 

Red has a pleasant track in the easy- 
rolling but root-sure Blue Red (dig 
the full-toned, blues-building solo by 
Paul Chambers that opens the number 
which he begins a cappella and then is 
joined successively by Art and Red). 
Red’s blues therein is an enjoyable if 
not strikingly individual combination 
of gentleness and funk. It is Chambers 
who is the outstanding soloist on the 
LP, playing remarkably, pizzicato and 
arco. Art Taylor is a fine, sturdy sup- 
port. (N.H.) 


Al Hirt 


AL HIRT AND HIS NEW ORLEANS ALL 
STARS—Southland 12” LP S-LP 211; After 
You've Gone; Over the Waves; When We Dance 
at the Mardi Gras; Breese; Toot, Toot, Tootsie; 
It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie; Careless Love; Flotin’ 
Down to Cotton Town, 

Personnel: Al Hirt, trumpet and leader; Bobby 
Havens (tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5) and Buddy 
Castigliola (Tracks 6, 7, & 8), trombone; Harry 
Shields, clarinet; Roy Zimmerman, piano; Paul 
Edwards, drums; Phil Darois, bass; Joe Capraro, 
guitar; Lil Pickens (Tracks 1, 3, 4, & S) and 
Rita St. Claire (track 6), vocals. 


Rating: *% 
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"Trigger Happy” 
TRIGGER ALPERT’S 
Absolutely All-Star Sev- 
en: Zoot Sims, Tony 
Scott, Urbie Green, Al 
Cohn, Joe Wilder, Ed 
Shaughnessy; playing ar- 
rangements by Scott, 
Marty Paich, and Dick 
Hyman. A wonderful 
new high in sheer jazz 
talent!! 

(RLP 12-225) 


"Jazz by Geel” 


MATTHEW GEEF’s All- 
Sears: a real swinger, 
with Frank Foster, Ken- 
ny Dorham, Ernie Hen- 
ry, etc 


(RLP 12-221) 


Matinew Gee 


‘oy HEARD IT SO GOOD 


AS 





COUNTERPOINT 
FOR SIX VALVES 
DON ELLIOTT and 
RUSTY DEDRICK in 
unique, far-out, two- 

trumpet arrangements. 
(RLP 12-218) 


ALL IN BRILLIANT 
High Fidelity 





12 inch LPs, $4.98 
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arrangemenis by 
Tony Scott 
Marty Paich | 

Dick Hyman in 


BILL EVANS: 
New Jazz Conceptions 
treat yourself to the ex- 
citement of discovering 
a new and truly differ- 
ent piano star. 

(RLP 12-223) 












Trigger Alpert’s 


Zoot Sims 
Joe Wilder 
Al Cohn 





New Music of 
ALEC WILDER 
rare inventive magic of 
a great composer; played 
by MUNDELL LOWE, 
with Joe Wilder, etc. 

(RLP 12-219) 


YOU NEVER 


YOU'LL HEAR JAZZ ON 


RIVERSIDE 
RIGHT NOW! 





KENNY DREW 
Trio 
modern piano with a 
deep-down beat; superb 
backing by Philly Joe 
Jones, Paul Chambers. 
(RLP 12-224) 


arvaesioe 32-226 





kenny dre ask 
peal chambers, philly joe jones 





Presenting 
ERNIE HENRY 
sensational new alto sax 
sound; with Kenny Dor- 

ham, Kenny Drew. 
(RLP 12-222) 


Si Sorditiss 


Thelonious Monk 





BOB CORWIN 


Quartet, featuring 
DON ELLIOTT: EI- 
liott’s first chance to 
really wail as a trum- 
pet man. 





The Unique 
THELONIOUS MONK 
= inimitable approach 

ied to great stand- 


(RLP 12- 220) 
tunes; 


with Petti- 
ford, Blakey, 
(RLP 12-209) 

















YOUR.AEART’S ON FIRE. 
JEM SOUTH 3 








JERI SOUTHERN wears the “song” 
on her sleeve in When Your Heart’s 
On Fire. She sets the mood and sings 
for the song’s sake, never over-orna- 
menting, never losing her feeling 
for the lyric content, or the beat. 
She makes you feel ‘this is how I 
would sing this song if my heart was 
on fire’! Beautifully backed by Ca- 
marata, she sings ‘Smoke Gets In 
Your Eyes’, “You Make Me Feel So 
Young’, ‘Someone To Watch Over 
Me’ and more. Decca Long Play 
album [DL 8394]. Also available on 
Ext. Play *45. 


‘DECCA® 
RECORDS 
a New World of Jazz 
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A pretty routine compilation of 


| Dixieland complicated by some unin- 


spired vocalizing. Mardi Gras sounds 
like a piece trotted out for the tourist 
trade, raucous vocal and all. On 
Breeze, Miss Pickens perpetrates one 
of the poorest vocal efforts I’ve ever 
heard on recordings. 

Not even the driving Hirt horn nor 
the mellow blowing of Havens cah 
manage to salvage much from the ses- 
sion. The three instrumental tracks, 
Waves, Flotin’ and Careless Love, 
prove to be pretty standard fare. The 
packaging is remarkably sloppy, with 
an unflatteringly truncated photo of 
Hirt on the back making him appear 
earless and ribless. Annotator Art 
Anderson or his proofreader should 
woodshed with a grammar book. (D.C.) 


Milt Jackson 


BALLADS & BLUES—Atlantic 12” LP 1242: 
So in Love; These Foolish Things; Solitude; The 
Song Is Ended; They Didn't Believe Me; How 


High the Moon; Gerry’s Blues; Hello; Bright 
Blues. 
Personnel: Tracks 1, 3, 5S: Milt Jackson, 


piano; Barry Galbraith, gui- 
Kenny Clarke, drums; 


vibes; John Lewis, 
tar; Oscar Pettiford, bass; 
and five woodwinds. Tracks 2, 4, 7: Milt Jack- 
son, vibes; Barney Kessel, guitar; Percy Heath, 
bass; Lawrence Marable, drums. Tracks 6, 8, 9: 
Milt Jackson, vibes; Lucky Thompson, tenor; 
John Lewis, piano; Skeeter Best, guitar; Oscar 
Pettiford, bass; Kenny Clarke, drums. 

kkekkse 

The fastest the tempo becomes in 
this set is medium up, and much of 
the time is ballad time. Milt, who has 
proved so often before that he is an 
undeniable master of blues and is 
functionally assured on the most 
heated up-tempos, shows particularly 
here his strong ability “to keep the 
ballads balladic but to play them as 
jazz.” It’s a rare skill in current jazz, 
as John Wilson’s excellent notes ex- 
plain. 

Milt throughout is remarkable— 
even his rests pulsate. His concep- 
tion, as has frequently been noted, is of 
funky lyricism. For all his impressive 
qualities of swing and blues force, it 
is especially in his sensitivity as a mu- 
sician that Milt excels. He is not lim- 
ited, in short, to either shouting or 
whispering. He can express many of 
the shades of eloquence in between. 

Except for the three Ralph Burns- 
arranged tracks with woodwinds, Milt’s 
support is in context. On those three, 
while the woodwinds are relatively un- 
obtrusive, there is no need for their 
presence, and from time to time, they 
lend an effete quality that runs annoy- 
ingly against what Milt is doing. There 
is firm, imaginative solo work by John 
Lewis, Lucky Thompson, Percy Heath, 
Oscar Pettiford, Skeeter Best, and 
Barney Kessel. Of Milt’s three orig- 
inals, all are attractive; but frankly, 
they’re spare distillations of the fa- 
miliar rather than fully original. The 
best of the three is the sunny but shy 
ballad, Hello. The set could even have 
been better with perhaps another solo 
horn instead of those woodwinds, but 
Milt is so fine, the rating has to be 
this high. (N.H.) 


Rating: 


Ronny Lang 


MODERN JAZZ—Tops 12” LP L 1521; Devil 
and the Deep Blue Sea; How About You?; They 
Can’t Take That Away from Me; I'll Be Around; 
Basie Street; Taking a Chance on Love; Skylark; 
Midnight Sun; *S Wonderful; A Foggy Day; 
Cantara; Lullaby in Rhythm. 

Personnel: Ronny Lang, alto; Dave Pell, bar- 
itone and tenor; Bob Envoldsen, valve trom- 


bone; Marty Paich, piano; Johnny Lais, drums; 


Ray Leatherwood, bass. 
Rating: kok 


A workmanlike collection of stand. 
ards and originals (Street and Can- 
tara) highlighting Lang’s alto with 
spurts of flashing piano by Paich, 
Street achieves a Basie mood, with 
Paich leading the way and Envoldsen 
blowing his best in the set. The three 
horns are heard only on the first six 
tracks. The other six are all Lang 
with rhythm, except ’S Wonderful, 
which is a baritone solo. It’s probably 
Pell. Cantara, featuring Lang op 
flute, is a wild, Latin American fla- 
vored piece. The six sextet sides ar 
brightly arranged with pretty routine 
solos. The quartet sides, with excep- 
tion of Cantara, are rather straight 
melodic vehicles. But, not a bad buy 
at $1.49. (D.C.) 


Barbara Lea 


BARBARA LEA—Prestige 12” LP 7065: No. 
body Else But Me; Where Have You Been; I'm 
Comin’, Virginia; Honey in the Honeycomb; 
Thursday's Child; I've Got a Pocket Full oj 
Dreams: My Honey's Lovin’ Arms: I Had My. 
self a True Love; Gee Baby, Ain't I Good t 
You?, I Feel at Home with You; Baltimor 
Oriole; Blue Skies. 

Personnel: Tracks 1, 5, 8 and 11: Johnny 
Windhurst, trumpet and leader; Dick Cary, alte 
horn; Richard Lowman, piano; Al Hall, bass; 
Osie Johnson, drums; Tracks 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 
and 12; Cary replaces Lowmen on piano, Al 
Casamenti added on guitar. Cary does not play 
on Track 5, and plays alto horn and piano on 


tracks 7 and 12. Windhurst does not play on 
track 9. 
Rating: &k*#kk* 
This is Miss Lea’s finest recorded 


effort to date, and is among the best 
integrated vocal albums issued in re- 
cent months. There is a relaxed jazz 
feeling throughout; largely due to the 
efforts of Windhurst, Cary, and Casa- 
menti. Barbara’s vocal line has settled 
into a smooth, rhythmic groove. She 
sings with taste and a feel for the 
lyrics of a song. And her material 
here hasn’t been done to death. 

The top track is a superb version 
of Virginia, opening with mood-setting 
Casamenti guitar, then moving into a 
soulful Windhurst solo that pays hom- 
age to Bix. Barbara sings the seldom 
heard verse. My Honey’s Lovin’ Arms 
is kicked off by Casamenti, and booted 
along for a chorus by Windhurst 
backed by Cary on alto horn. The 
vocal swings, and there are flashes of 
the Teagarden touch in it. as in True 
Love and Gee Baby which follow. 
Album planning allowed plenty of el- 
bow room for Windhurst to spread out, 
and resulted in some swinging solog in 
nearly every number. A very happy 
album. (D.C.) 


The Manhattan Jazz Septette 


THE MANHATTAN JAZZ SEPTETTE — Coral 
12” LP CRL 57090: King Porter Stomp; Never 
Never Land; Like Listen; Since When; Love of 
My Life; Rapid Transit; Flute Cocktail; At Bat 
for K. C.; Do You Know What It Means to Miss 
New Oidaanes My Shining Hour; Thou Svelt; 
There Will Never Be Another You. 

Personnel: Eddie Costa, piano and vibes; O* 
car Pettiford, bass; Barry Galbraith, guitar; Osie 
Johnson, drums; Hal McKusick, alto sax and 
clarinet; Urbie Green, trombone; Herbie Mana, 
flute and tenor. All originals and arrangements 
by Manny Albam. 


Rating: *#k* 


Sonny Lester, who is in charge of 
reactivating Coral’s jazz department, 
has made the serious mistake in this 
first LP of trying to be “commercial” 
and at the same time attract the jazz 
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buyers. The euphemism in the notes 
for this brand of depressing neutralism 
is “danceable jazz.” What Lester ap- 
parently does not realize is that the 
more the music is allowed to be itself— 
with no concessions to the J Love Lucy 
tastes-——the more it will sell to the 
growing number of jazz buyers, and 
the more it is likely to attract other 
buyers by the very impact of its hon- 
esty and freshness. 

What has happened here is that 12 
tracks (too many for a jazz album) 
prevent any one soloist from really 
digging in and taking off. The play- 
ing is uniformly good; but usually just 
when something starts to build, the 
paper flutters in. 

And it is Manny Albam’s writing, 
often too tightly slick but presumably 
tailored to order, that makes this LP 
not recommendable to a jazz buyer in 
view of the large number of more vital 
competitors. Annotator John Wilson 
calls what happens here “suave,” and 
he’s right. In seme cases (Never Never 
Land, the opening and closing of Since 
When, and Do You Know What It 





Means), the writing is pretty close to | 


dry martini music. 


There are some | 


good charts like Porter and the Basie- | 
like K.C., but for the most part, it is | 


the only invigorating blowing that 


gets this LP even its middling rating. | 


l hope future Coral LPs will be much, 


much less “suave.” (N.H.) 

Dick Marx 
DICK MARX PIANO—Coral 12” LP CRL 
57088: I Hear Music; Indian Summer; Lullaby 


Of Birdland; My One and Only Love; I Love 
Paris; Fugue for Tinhorns; Misty; Satin Doll; 
In the Wee Small Hours of the Morning; Sleigh 
Ride; My Time of Day; Take the “A” Train. 
Personnel: Dick Marx, piano, and John Frigo, 


bass. 
KkKk's 

Intimate fireworks touched off here 
by the aggressive piano of Marx and 
the sensitive bassing of Frigo. Among 
the skyrockets are Lullaby, with 
strongly rhythmic building by Marx 
and driving bass by Frigo; Only Love, 
with tender piano and moving bass 
work; Satin Doll, a rocking piano ef- 
fort by Marx, who builds huge pat- 
terns of riffs, ably stressed and sup- 
ported by Frigo. 

Sleigh Ride is a romp, and “A” 
Train rocks solidly. 
on Day and Misty, they move in pretty 
familiar paths. But when they swing, 
the results are very rewarding. (D.C.) 


Jack Martin-Mousie Bonati 


NEW SOUNDS FROM NEW ORLEANS—Patio 
12” LP MJL 1: Side one—Jazs Suite de Camera; 
Sonata Allegro: Ballad; Waltz; Scherso; side 
wo-Back; One Blind Mouse; Mouse's House; 
Improvisation; What a Difference a Day Made. 

Personnel: Suite—Jack Martin, French horn 
and composer; Black Mike Lala, trumpet; Mouse 
Bonato, alto and soprano sax; Tommy Butcher, 
tenor and flute; George Harris, baritone and 
bass clarinet; Frank Strazzeri, piano; Earl Pal- 
mer, drums; Phil Darois, bass. Second Side— 


Mouse Bonati, alto sax and leader; Benny 
Cements, trumpet; Chick Powers, tenor; Earl 
Palmer, drums; Jimmy Johnson, bass. 

Rating: kk*k% 
_Composer-French horn player Mar- 
lin deserved a smoother reading of 


his interesting Suite, but admittedly, 
in Tom Hicks’ notes, the work was re- 
corded in one three-hour session by mu- 
sidlans gathered together for the first 
ume. Highlight of the suite is the third 
movement, a charming waltz in 5/4 
ime with a gentle, dissonant mood. The 
second movement, Ballad, develops a 
haunting theme and displays Bonati 
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KAPP RECORDS 


is proud to present a notable new 


exhibition by WEST COAST jazz artists 


KXL SOO! 
GO Narn A NOTABLE EXHIBITION BY WEST COAST JAZZ ARTISTS 


MODERN JAZZ GALLERY 


RUSSELL GARCIA + WARNE MARSH * MARTY PAICH + BILLY USSLETON © 


JOHN TOWNER + MED FLORY - BUDDY CHILDERS » MAYNARD FERGUSON 
BOBBY BURGESS - CURTIS COUNCE - MAX BENNETT + JOE MONDRAGON 
PAUL MOER DON FAGERQUIST - BILL MASINGHILL 
ARNO MARSH GERALD WIGGINS.- PULLMAN PEDERSON 
TED BROWN ART PEPPER (=<Séieus—, BUD SHANK 
ALVIN STOLLER HERB GELLER d 
LLOYD ULYATE BEN TUCKER beset TED NASH 
RAY TRISCARI —_— TOM KELLY + BILL PERKINS 
CONTE CANDOLI | Fa rats FRANCIS FITZPATRICK 
PS) 
JOE BURNETT + RONNIE BALL DAVID WELLS - RAY 8. LINN 
JERRY D. WILLIAMS + EDWARD LEDDY - ALVIN AARON - JEFF MORTON 
CHARLES GENTRY 
JOHN HOHMANN 
JOHN BANISTER 
MARTY BERMAN 
WALTER CLARK 
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DELUXE PACKAGE OF 2-12” LONG PLAYING Hi-Fi RECORDS $7.96 KAPP KXL 5001 


Available at your favorite record store, or order direct from 


THE MODERN JAZZ GALLERY is a comprehensive collection of the 
styles, sounds and musical thoughts of jazz artists on the West Coast. In- 
cluded are the original compositions and arrangements of such greats as Med 
Flory, Marty Paich, Russell Garcia, Bob Brookmeyer, Warne Marsh, Shorty 
Rogers and others. Liner notes by John S. Wilson of the New York Times. 


THIS ALBUM HAS BEEN AWARDED THE down beat SEAL OF APPROVAL 











i ’ 
| KAPP RECORDS INC., Dept. d-2 : 

: 119 West 57 St., New York City : 

; Gentlemen: Please send me post- : 

' paid my copy of “The Modern Jazz ! 

| Gallery.” Enclosed please find my } 

t check for $7.96. ' 

' ' 

| NAME : 

| ADDRESS H 

1 n 

' ' 

Send for Long Playing Catalog » = cmeans ' 
lecoceececcccccesessscenase! 
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Francis Fitzpatrick, Bobby Burgess, trombones; 
Jee Mondragon, bass; Mel Lewis, drums, Marty 


Paich, piano 
Rating: kKkKK 


This is the most ambitious attempt 
yet in terms of space and number of 
men used to present a partial cross- 
section of modern jazz played on the 
west coast. “The music,” clarifies an- 
notator John Wilson, “draws on that 
played in other sections of the country 
and ... is west coast jazz primarily 
in the sense that it is played by musi- 
cians who have acquired the character- 
istics common to the culture of the 
southern part of California (and musi- 
cians who have been resident for some 
time on both coasts will tell you that 
this has a distinct effect on how they 
play and what they play).” It’s a pity 
John leaves us hanging in mid-defini- 
tion, and fails to go on to specify just 
what some of these “common character- 
istics” are. 

Anyway, geopolitics aside, this is, for 
the most part, an interesting collage. 
All three of the big bands come on 
with swinging, charging virility and the 
soloists are quite good, sometimes 
shoutingly so, but too brief. (Kapp 
continues to make the mistake of cram- 
ming six tracks onto each side of a 
jazz LP.) Best single big band track 
is Paich Basie-like Cold Water Canyon 
Blues, but there are kicks in the others. 
(Flory sings once—a mistake.) 

The three small combos are less con- 
sistent in quality. The best is the rela- 
tively new California-based Warne 
Marsh unit, which creates linear inter- 
est, has a growing pianist in Ball, and 
a superior tenor in Marsh. I’m not yet 
convinced that the sameness in sound 
due to the two-tenor setup is compen- 
sated for by the empathy between 
Brown and Marsh. There are good solos 
in the Usselton tracks, particularly by 
trombonist Burgess, but the four ar- 
rangements by Jerry Fielding, Shorty 
Rogers, Paul Moer, and Wes Hensel fit 
all too snugly into that unit’s over- 
tight, overpolite, concept of ensemble 
playing. 

Pianist John Towner (formerly 
known as John T. Williams) has for- 
midable technique, but is not yet in 
the jazz major leagues. His ballad tend- 
ed to be fritly, and on middle and up- 
tempos, his is a nervous, brittle attack 
with not enough flow or funk. On the 
Towner tracks, however, the rhythm 
section is a ball, and guitarist Roberts 
is excellent. 

Extensive notes by Wilson identify 
all the participants except for missing 
a tenor solo (Perkins?) on Cold Water 
Canyon. In summary, the album is a 
solid achievement, particularly in most 
of its big band tracks. (N. H.) 


Marty Paich 


MARTY PAICH QUARTET—Tampa 12” LP 
TP28: What's Right for You; You and the 
Night and the Music; Sidewinder; Abstract Art; 
Over the Rainbow; All the Things You Are; 
Pitfall; Melancholy Madeline; Marty’s Blues. 

Personnel: Marty Paich, piano; Art Pepper, 
alto; Frank Capp, drums; Buddy Clark, bass. 


Rating: took 


This LP featuring Art Pepper was 
apparently released before the Jazz: 
West album. It’s another invigorating 
indication that Art Pepper has re- 
turned to the scene with even more 
to say on his horn than before. He is 
one of the relatively few young altoists 
to have worked through Bird and other 


influences into a voice of his own. Art 
plays with a combination of guts and 
lyricism, good time, and _ intelligent, 
stimulating conception. His tone for- 
tunately is less strident than many of 
his modern alto contemporaries, but 
it also has bite. The rhythm section 
on the session makes it all the way, 
and Marty Paich is fine both as com- 
poser and in his swinging, emotionally 
direct solos. Recommended. (N.H.) 


Bill Perkins 

ON STAGE/THE BILL PERKINS OCTET—Pa- 
cifie Jazz 12” LP PJ-1221: Song of the Islands; 
One Hundred Years from Today; Zing Zang: 
Let Me See; For Daacers Only; Just a Child; As 
they Reveled; When You're Smiling. 

Personnel: Bill Perkins, tenor; Bud Shank, 
alto; Jack Nimitz, baritone and bass clarinet; 
Stu Williamson, trumpet and valve trombone; 
Carl Fontana, trombone; Russ Freeman, piano; 
Red Mitchell, bass; Mel Lewis, drums. 

Rating: keke 

Bill Perkins’ first LP as sole leader 
is attractive in a low-keyed way (even 
the jumpers tend to smile more than 
they shout). There are particularly 
good solos by Perkins and Fontana and 
capable work by the others, including 
a smoothly knit rhythm section. Per- 
kins arranged three with two apiece 
by Bill Holman and Lennie Niehaus, 
and one by Johnny Mandel. Mandel’s 
plaintive Just a Child is my favorite of 
the originals. 

The arranging, for the most part, 
is somewhat too bland for this listen- 
er’s taste. Even on the two Basie-identi- 
fied tunes whereon the original Lester 
Young tenor solos form some of the 
material for the ensemble playing, the 
virile buoyancy that was so refreshing 
a quality of that Basie era is consider- 
ably dimmed here. The session is most 
successful on Years and Child. There 
is a bite and emotional strength partly 
missing in the ensemble writing-and- 
playing on the others, and the solos are 
sometimes truncated before they can 
really build. 

The album is all right, but Perkins 
is so good a jazzman that he can do 
much better. In describing Perkins’ 
sound, annotator Ralph Gleason hits 
it exactly as “disciplined emotion.” 
Same is true of the rest of his ap- 
proach. You ought to hear the album 
for him. (N. H.) 


George Rhodes 

REAL GEORGE—Groove 12” LP LG-1005; 
Who's Sorry Now?; That Old Feeling; Lover, 
Come Back to Me; Baby Won't You Please 
Come Home?; Young Ideas; Swingin’ at the 
Embers; The Tender Trap; It Had To Be You; 
Love for Sale: Dino; What Can I Say, Dear, After 
I Say I’m Sorry? 

Personnel: George Rhodes, piano and leader; 
Carl Pruitt, bass: Skeeter Best, guitar; Jimmy 
Crawford, drums, 


Rating: kkk’, 


Rhodes’ strongly rhythmic piano is 
adapted here to several moods, the riff- 
building powerhouse style as on Lover 
and Love for Sale, and the melodic 
ballad style as on Feeling and It Had 
To Be You. The former is more satisfy- 
ing, perhaps because Rhodes’ back- 
ground as a blues singer accompanist 
and a swinging group pianist best come 
through. He is most interesting when 
building riff patterns at a rocking 
tempo. On ballads there is less of the 
individual touch. 

Best is spotted throughout on guitar, 
particularly memorable on Who’s Sorry 
and What Can I Say. Crawford keeps 
things moving and backs climaxes ef- 
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THE CONLEY GRAVES TRIO 


CONLEY GRAVES’ exciting new 
work in Pianodynamics narrows the 
gap between jazz and the classical 
approach to piano. Here, too, Con- 
ley aptly demonstrates his theorem 
that jazz is divided into three parts: 
Graves, pianist, Billy Schneider on 
drums, John Mosher, bass. The 
strength and breadth of their taste 
and technique are beautifully 
equated in ‘My Funny Valentine’, 
“Warsaw Concerto’, ‘Lover’, ‘Pre- 
lude And Fugue #21 In B Flat’ and 
more. Decca Long Play DL 8412. 


*DECCA 


RECORDS 
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fectively. There are times when the 
group captures some of the rapport 
which characterized the Nat Cole trio 
way back when. On the ballads a feel- 
ing of restraint, as though Rhodes was 
holding back a trump. (UD. C.) 


Horace Silver 
SIX PIECES OF SILVER—Blue Note 12” LP 
1539: Cool Eyes; Shirl; Camouflage; Enchant- 
ment; Senor Blues; Virgo; For Heaven's Sake. 
Yersonnel: Horace Silver, piano; Donald Byrd, 
trumpet; Hank Mobley, tenor; Doug Watkins, 
wuss; Louis Hayes, drums. 
Rating kKKkKKKYe 
Except for Donald Byrd, this is the 
quintet with which Horace Silver has 
peen working the clubs. (The regular 
trumpet player with Horace is Art 
Farmer, but Prestige wouldn’t give him 
permission to make this date.) All six 
vriginais in the album are by Horace; 
and in that area, there partiy lies the 
particular Silver distinction that de- 
vermines the high rating. Horace 1s 


| une of the very, very tew contemporary 
bears | 
|} ue unmistakeable signature of an in- | 


writers whose work, first of all, 


dividual personality. 

Secondly, he has a controlled gift for 
lining meiodies that are relatively 
iresh and very often 
aiso can write in different but equally 
convincing grooves like the angular 
buoyancy of Cool Hyes, Virgo, and 
Camouflage; the tender, delightful bal- 
lad Shirl; the semi-exotic and yet down 


| nome Enchantment and Senor Blues. 


And within each general kind of 
expression, like the angular three, there 
is a variety of devices and of interlude- 
structuring, so that each of the three 
uas its own way of swinging and its 
own stimulating profile. All that 
Horace writes is direct with not a trace 
of pretentiousness. It is admittedly a 
lean, not especially ambitious or ad- 
venturous (in the large-scale sense) ap- 
proach to writing; but his pieces are 
an honest, creative reflection of Horace; 


| and they are, I feel, an important con- 


tribution to contemporary jazz. Horace 
is his own man and a vital one. 

His own playing is another part of 
the distinction of this collection. In this 
area too, he has assimilated his influ- 
ences, and forged a style that has be- 
come essentially himself to the point 
that many others now imitate or pat- 
tern themselves in part after him. As 
in his writing, his playing is scoured 
clean of superfluity, is intensely to the 
point, and swings with a roaring depth 
of pulsation. It may be said about his 
playing too that it is “limited,” but it 
is self-limited to what Horace wants 
to do, and he fulfills his goals superbly. 
Note too how firmly and liftingly he 
comps. The others play well, and Byrd 
is to be congratulated for absorbin 
these pieces in a relatively short period 


| of time. Mobley is growing; Watkins 


is thoroughly dependable; and 18-year- 
old Detroiter Louis Hayes gives sign 
of developing into an important drum- 
mer. Tracks two and seven are without 
horns. (N. H.) 





Cal Jackson To Sonic 


Hollywood—Calvin Jackson, now sev- 
ered from his tie with Columbia, has 
entered into partnership with Stan 
Hoffman and Dick Allen in the new 
Sonic label here. He assumes music 


supervision and a&r ‘duties. with the | 


label immediately. 





insectious. He | 











A BIG PLUS IN 
DOWN BEAT’S 
MARCH 6th ISSUE! 


A JAZZ SAMPLER 
ABC-PARAMOUNT 
RECORDING* 

45 RPM Extended Play 


Starring: 
Quincy Jones Don Elliott 
Jackie & Roy Lucky Thompson 
Jimmy Raney Tony Scott 
Loot Sims Oscar Pettiford 
Urbie Green Billy Taylor 


*As part of the ABC-Paramount advertisement. 


This is the issue you can't afford 


to miss! 
Be sure and get it... DOWN BEAT 
MARCH 6th 
On sale February 20th 


No records can be included in copies distributed 
outside the limits of continental U.S.A. 
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By Nat Hentoff 


ARRIGO POLILLO, editor of Mu- 
sica Jazz in Milan and a lawyer, is 
one of the most responsible, best in- 
formed, and understanding supporters 
of jazz in Europe. 
In a recent letter, 
he underlined sev- 
eral severe com- 
plaints concerning 
the behavior and at- 
titudes of some, not 
all, American jazz- 
men who have been 
booked in Europe 
in the past three 
years. I’ve read and 
heard similar in- 
dictments from oth- 
er friends of mine in France and Ger- 
many. Polillo does not overstate the 
case. : 

“You always write,’ Polillo says, 
“that drug addicts are sick men and 
they must be cured, not blamed. Well, 
they may be sick now, but certainly 
they are guilty. It is important that 
no drug addict should be allowed to 
cross the ocean in the future, also be- 
cause their example has meant ruin to 
many jazzmen in some European coun- 
tries. 

“MOREOVER,” says Polillo, “the 
guys that make the trip to Europe 
must absolutely realize that here their 
music is highly respected. They must 
live up to the reputation they have, 
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MARY ADEN MCCALL 


MARY ANN MCCALL............. MG-6040 
The fabulous jazz singer in some of her 
greatest stylings. Ably backed by Ernie Wil- 
kins orchestra with Zoot Sims, Seldon Powell, 
Nat Pierce, Joe Wilder, others. 






a err. Pada 
BERNIE PRIVIN ORCH............ MG-6027 
Exciting big-band sounds featuring Al Cohn on 
tenor, Bernie Privin on trumpet, Osie Johnson, 
drums. Here’s a swinging band in 10 modern 
swing-styled arrangements. 
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behaving at least as normal human 
beings. Do you know why we don’t 
have a single drug addict in the Italian 
music world? Because he would be de- 
spised by everybody, and would get 
immediately out of the business.” 


Notes Between Sets: Broadway is not 
ready yet for the kind of musical thea- 
ter that challenges the audience to 
awaken its own imaginative resources. 
Witness, for example, the demise of 
Cranks and the alarming health of 
Happy Hunting, with the agressively 
untalented Ethel Merman. Annie Ross 
indicated in Cranks, incidentally, that 
she has a brilliantly individual future 
on stage in any of several capacities, or 
in all. She also still sings very well 
Yannick Bruynoghe, the man responsi- 
ble for Big Bill Blues, is editor of a 
new monthly jazz magazine, Jazz 57, 
8 rue de la Fourche, Bruxelles, Belgium 

. If you find spirituals and gospel 
recordings as unfailingly refreshing a 
fount of emotional stimulation as I 
do, you might want to write for a 
catalog to Duke and to Peacock Rec- 
ords, both at 2809 Erastus St., Houston 
26, Texas. They have some of the more 
voleanic artists in the field. . 


Mike Levin accurately criticized Vic- 
tor’s engineering department some 
months ago for the damage they did 
to the sound of the original Benny 
Goodman recordings in the process of 
“enhancing” them for the five-volume 
Goodman set of last year. In the Na- 
tion, B. H. Haggin is continually as- 
saulting that same engineering depart- 
ment for their antic activities in “en- 
hancing” some of the Toscanini sets 
tel issue. Now I have personal experi- 


ence to add to the dossier. I recently 
assembled an LP of Duke Ellington 
1940-42 reissues for Victor that were 
released in that label’s Down Beat 
series under the title, In a Mellotone. I 
worked with the original recordings, 
and was shocked to hear the shrill 
sound of the final LP once the engi- 
neers had finished their “enhancing.” 
Leave the middle and the bass in the 
body, men. Enhancing doesn’t mean 
making bands and soloists into castrati 
by running them through an _ echo 
chamber . 


IT’S PAST TIME, in fact, for a re- 
appraisal of engineering on most cur- 
rent jazz dates as well. In reviewing 
Blue Note’s The Magnificent Thad 
Jones for the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Ralph Gleason points up one of several 
debatable aspects of the Van Gelder 
school of jazz recording: 

“The recording is super-hi-fi, by 
which I mean that the ubiquitous Rudy 
Van Gelder has managed to give each 
instrument so much presence that he 
has achieved unreality. No group really 
sounds like this.’’ May I again prayer- 
fully recommend that jazz engineers 
listen to what David Hancock has done 
on the Dawn Paul Quinichette LP, The 
Kid from Denver. 

Phil Woods often sounds to me like 
a modern Don Stovall, which is meant 
as a note of appreciation to both. . 
When is someone going to give Idrees 
Sulieman an LP of his own? ... The 
concerts being given at Town Hall this 
season by Margaret Hillis’ Ameriean 
Concert Choir and Orchestra are models 
of intelligent, explorative program mak- 
ing. Miss Hillis ought to hire herself 
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JOE WILLIAMS SINGS........... MG-6002 
The great Joe Williams singing everybody's 
favorite ‘‘Every Day’’ and others like ‘‘In The 
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DOROTHY ASHBY 
WENDEL MARSHALL IDDW JONTS BASS 
5D THIGPEN . oRUMS 
THE GARE Veil ccc ctcccctes 
Quiet, unique swing by an all-star modern 
group featuring Dorothy Ashby on harp; Frank 
Wess, flute; and Wendell Marshall, Eddie 
Jones and Ed Thigpen. 
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NEW STAR RONNELL BRIGHT..... MG-6041 
The brilliant and exciting new pianist from 
Chicago makes his debut as a leader with out- 
standing support 
Leonard Gaskin. 
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out as program consultant to most of 
our major symphony orchestras .. . 
The worst job of music business re- 
porting in many months is Marya 
Mannes’ Who Decides What Songs Are 
Hits? in the Jan. 10 Reporter. It reads 
like an ASCAP press release, gives no 
evidence of any leg work or even inde- 
pendent questioning, and has several 
weird bloopers like Miss Mannes’ citing 
of the notorious Sinatra anti-BMI tele- 
gram to the Celler committee without 
her saying word number one about how 
completely that telegram was refuted 
by embarrassing statistics the next day. 
And the Nation, meanwhile, killed a 
piece that was not at all flattering to 
ASCAP. Why do the liberal magazines, 
of all sources, fall so readily for the 
straight ASCAP line without at least 
checking the facts on both sides? ... 

I WONDER WHAT Pete Jolly and 
the other jazzmen who participated in 
The Wild Party think of the film and of 
the ad campaign for it which implies 
jazz is involved with some new “sin” 
that is “sweeping the nation’? I asked 
Buddy DeFranco, who is seen and 
heard in the picture, and his answer 


as: 

“Wild Party involves some pretty 
‘seedy’ characters with jazz and al- 
though the jargon in the film was in- 
accurate and ridiculous, I nevertheless 
have seen many times these type people 
in some of the ‘traps’ I’ve worked. This 
makes the picture feasible to me.” 
Feasible perhaps, but is that enough? 
Were I a musician, I would have re- 
fused the part. 


Dizzy Gillespie 
(Jumped from Page 9) 


Later in the week the Chronicle, 
whose letters to the editor column had 
been buzzing all week, spread a three 
column editorial headlined “Never 
Heard of Dizzy Gillespie Is Not an 
Excuse,” and rapped everybody for 
not knowing whereof they spoke, point- 
ing out that what is good enough for 
the state department ought to be good 
enough for San Francisco. 

Then Mayor Christopher promptly 
announced he would accept Schwartz’ 
invitation and attend the Berkeley con- 
cert. Dorsett, manager of the Veteran’s 
auditorium, turned down the bid stating 
he was planning to be out of town. 

The entire affair has created more 
tumult than any episode since the 
United Nations conference, and has 
received full time, full scale, front page 
oreuna by all newspapers, radio, and 


Standing by with their mouths open 
were the record dealers and the local 
Norgran distributors, Melody Sales. 
They had no copies of Gillespie’s LP, 
World Statesman for sale, and had not 
serviced the local radio stations with 
it (except the jazz shows), and thus 
missed an unprecedented opportunity to 
capitalize on the publicity about Gilles- 
pie. 





Belloc At New Ballroom 


Chicago—Dan Belloc’s band has been 
booked for a month-long stay at the 
new north side Holiday ballroom here. 
Belloc and the Gene Krupa quartet 
opened the ballroom Jan. 11, with Belloc 
staying on into February. 
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New Releases 


on Blue Note 


His Latest, It's Great: 
BLP 1539 HORACE SILVER QUINTET 
with Donald Byrd, Hank Mobley, Doug 
Watkins, Louis Hayes. 
An outstanding set of performances. New ex- 
citing compositions by the most talked about 
pianist of the year. COOL EYES, SENOR 
BLUES, SHIRL, ENCHANTMENT, etc. 
BLP 1534 PAUL CHAMBERS SEXTET 
with Donald Byrd, John Coltrane, 
Kenny Burrell, Horace Silver, "Philly" 
Joe Jones. 
Paul Chambers, New Star Bassist and Down 
Beat Poll Winner, featured here with a top- 
notch modern jazz group. Originals by Cham- 
bers, Byrd and Coltrane: OMICRON, WHIMS 
OF CHAMBERS,.WE SIX, TALE OR THE FIN- 
GERS, NITA, etc. 
BLP 1533 JOHNNY GRIFFIN with Wyn- 


ton Kelly, Curly Russell, Max Roach. 
Johnny Griffin, exciting and original Chicago 
tenor sax star, in his record debut. Supported 
by @ great rhythm section. Johnny swings 
through MIL DEW, CHICAGO CALLING, NICE 
AND EASY, IT'S ALL RIGHT WTH ME, etc. 
BLP 1520 HORACE SILVER TRIO with 
Art Blakey-Sabu. 
BLP 1524 ‘ROUND MIDNITE WITH 
KENNY DORHAM AT THE CAFE BO- 
HEMIA. 
BLP 1527 THE MAGNIFICENT THAD 
JONES. 

Previous Releases: 
BLP 1521, 1522 ART BLAKEY-CLIFFORD BROWN, 

A NIGHT AT BIRDLAND. 

BLP 1510, 1511 THELONIOUS MONK. 
BLP 1507, 1508 THE JAZZ MESSENGERS AT 
CAFE BOHEMIA. 

BLP 1523 KENNY BURRELL with CANDIDO. 
BLP pod HORACE SILVER and JAZZ MESSEN- 

ERS. 


BLP 1526 CLIFFORD BROWN MEMORIAL AL- 
BUM. 


BLP 1509 MILT JACKSON (MJQ) 

BLP 1505, 1506 THE EMINENT JAY JAY. 

BLP 1503, 1504 THE AMAZING BUD POWELL. 
BLP 1512, 1514, 1525 THE INCREDIBLE JIMMY 
SMITH AT THE ORGAN. 


COMPLETE FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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Yb JAZZ ON RECORDS 


12"° LPs $3.98 each 
Oscar Pettiford Orchestra................ ABC 
Quincy Jones—How I Feel About Jazz....ABC 
. fh aR erate CAP. 
Drum Role—Blakey, Roach, Manne, 
SN Dakenwteeedendtash cbaedkade EMARCY 
Roy Haynes, Quincy Jones—Jazz Abroad. EMARC 
Trumpet of Buddy Childers.............. LIB. 


Brothers Nash—Ted & Dick 


LIB. 
S. Rogers Giants—Where The Winds Blow. RCA 
Pete Jolly Trio CA 


. 
0 
O 
4 
) 
C) 
Q 
4 Phineas Newborn—Phineas Rainbow ...... RCA 
L) Bud Powell Trio—Strictly Powell........ RCA 
{J Duke Ellington—In A Mellotone......... RCA 
() Tribute To Tommy Dorsey, Vols. 1 & 2... -RCA 
12°" LPs -98 each 
() Jazz Experiments of Charlie Mingus. .... BETH. 
C) Horace Silver Quintet with 0. Ss cekda a B.N. 
L) Johnny Griffin with Max Roach........_. B.N. 
{) Paul Chambers Sextet................... B.N. 
i] Frank Wess—Opus In Swing............. SAV. 
VOCAL STARS 12" LPs 
4 Freshmen & 5 Trumpets......... CAP. $3.98 
lec Bh Oe COL. 3.98 
Sarah Vaughan—Great Songs From 
a Saree EMARCY 7.96 
O) K. White—For Your Musical 
DN autveassath covetaecs MER. 3.98 
0 Mary Ann McCall................ REG. 2.98 


Send for FREE Catalogues 
$1.00 Deposit on C.0.D.'s 
Foreign Orders add $1.00 Postage 
U.S. Servicemen exempt from Foreign 








By Hsio Wen Shih 


CLUB MARDI-GRAS is a one-story 
building on a busy street at the fringe 
of the Negro district of a large eastern 
city, far from the downtown entertain- 
ment district. It’s one of the two night 
clubs in this city which regularly pre- 
sent jazz groups. 

The building was once a livery stable 
when 
new and fashionable residential quar- 
ter; when the houses were divided into 
apartments in the ’90s, the building 
became a prosperous neighborhood bar 
and the informal headquarters for the 
local Democratic party organization. 

After the neighborhood had become 
predominantly Negro, the building had 
been in succession a speakeasy catering 
to the slumming trade, a nondescript 
neighborhood bar and _ neighborhood 
hangout, and, during the prosperous 
war years, an expensive cabaret with 
entertainers like Leo Watson and bands 
like Hal Singer’s. 

AT THE END OF the war, the build- 
ing was leased to Sam Bauer, an east- 
erner boy who had played jazz trumpet 
with several name bands but had been 





the area around it had been a | 





forced into retirement by chop trouble. 
Taking advantage of the wave of na. | 





tional publicity about the Dixieland 
revival, he gave the room a new paint 
job, hung out a new neon sign, put ads 
in the local college newspapers, and 
opened the Mardi-Gras with Bunk 
Johnson’s band as the first attraction. 

hen we revisited the Mardi-Gras 
recently, the Rock City Three Plus 





Four was making its eastern debut, and 
the club was celebrating its 10th anni- 
versary. We arrived at the club early 
—before 9:30 p.m.—but the room al- 
ready was more than half-filled. The 
Youth of America was on liberty from 
English Comp. 202, and the air was 
heavy with the threat of The Saints. 

The Club Mardi-Gras is a long nar- 
row room, about 85x 100 feet with the 
narrow side to the street. The room is 
very high, more than 18 feet, and the 
ceiling and all the walls are finished 
in painted plaster. A high bandstand is 
located in the middle of one long wall; 
along the other long wall, near the door, 
is a bar. Packed solid, the room will 
hold a few more than 200 customers. 
Since most of them sit at one of the 
two sides of the bandstand, two loud- 
speakers are hung, one on each side 
of the bandstand. 














WE SAT IN A booth opposite the 
bandstand, where the music is too loud, 
but was not distorted by having been 
run through the tinny amplifying sys- 
tem. Bauer came over, and we compli- 
mented him on the large crowd. “You 
should have been here Thursday,” he 
said. “This is a two-night town.” 

But Sam had a grievance. “You guys 
that write for Down Beat are all the 
same,” he said. “You put down a musi- 
cian for doing things they have to do 
that they don’t like any better than 
you do, and now you’re starting in on 
the club owners. 

“What can I do about this place? You 
think if I spent $20,000 on this place 
tomorrow anybody would notice it be- 
sides you and me? You think these 
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BIRD’S Greatest FLIGHT! 


NEW! Charlie Parker's Greatest Record- 
ing Session in its Entirety. All Takes! 
Special Notes & Commentary by John 
Mehegan. The album of the year. 
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CHARLIE 
PARKER 

STORY 


M6 
12079 


CHARLIE 
PARKER 


This is one LP you must have for a com- 
plete Bird collection! Bird, Miles, Bud, 
Max, Dizzy and Curley in all takes of 
‘Koko’, ‘‘Billies Bounce’, etc. Don’t 
miss John Mehegan’s frank commentary 
- . . like none you've ever read on an 
album before! 


be GEORGE 


Ny GEORGE 


Zeer tae me €6©WALLINGTON 
y 7 TRIO TRIO 
& 
SEPTET 
MG 
12081 


A swinging session! Jazz’s leading com- 
poser makes exciting soundy on trio tracks 
with Max Roach, Curley Russell and com- 
bo tracks with Kai Winding, Gerry Mulli- 
gan, Brew Moore, others. 


BRAND NEW FREE SPRING CATALOG 


Write Dept. A, Savoy Records 
Special Attention to GI Overseas Orders 
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CJ Charlie Parker All Stars............... 4.98 
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1—Stan Kenton Encores 
2—Woody Herman at Carnegie Hall 
3—You’'re Hearing Shearing 
4—Stan Kenton Precents 
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because it’s the place to go; they want 
to impress their girl by getting a good 
table down front, and they want to be 
a big man by buying the band leader 
a drink. 

“You talk about not putting the 
bandstand in the middle of the floor. 
Where can I put it in this tunnel? Why 
don’t you be a good Joe and lay off the 
owners?” 

THE ROCK CITY Three Plus Four 
turned out to be a group of recent 
University of Wyoming graduates, 
playing Turk Murphy’s arrangements 
of Lu Watters’ adaptations of Jelly Roll 
Morton’s classics. We spent the next 
half-hour digging the band, a good 
one within the limits of what they were 
trying to do, playing in tune, with real 
ensemble feeling, and very much in the 
spirit of the repertoire. 

During a break we talked with Dick 
Cartwright, trombonist and leader of 
the band, to find out what he thought 
about the room after playing there a 
week. 

“Boy, this room is too big,” he said. 
“All week it was so empty that the 
band sounded like it was rattling 
around in it. We try to do some voicing 
things with slow numbers like The 
Pearls, but it doesn’t sound right here. 
And that bandstand is terrible! I can’t 
hear the piano behind me at all, and 
there’s an awful echo from the horns 
on stand. I don’t know why they don’t 
do something about that echo—it makes 
it very hard to phrase right on the 
solos.” 

WHEN THE BAND went back to 
work, Joe Maceo, the relief piano play- 
er, came over. We asked him how he 


liked the piano played with the band. 
“The drummer is too loud,’ he an- 
swered. “I couldn’t hear the piano at 
all where I was at the bar. He sounded 
all right in the solos, but I couldn’t 
hear what he was doing with the band.” 

Later, after the last set, we thought 
over what everybody had said. Sam was 
right. He didn’t have anyplace to move 
the bandstand in that room. As long as 
the stand stayed where it was, he had 
to use an amplifying system—not for 
more volume, but so that customers at 
the side of the stand could hear the 
horns at all. Then he had to amplify 
the other instruments to balance the 
horns. 

Dick was right, too. The room was 
much too live to sound well except when 
there was a Saturday night crowd their 
arrangement of The Pearls didn’t come 
across at all. The two bare walls 35 
feet apart acted like the mirrors in a 
barber shop, reflecting the horns’ sound, 
giving a flutter echo that was over the 
heads of the audience, but was plaguing 
the musicians. 

MACEO BROUGHT UP another good 
point. The bandstand was so crowded 
that the mike they used to pick up the 
string bass also amplified the drums 
and drowned out the piano except when 
the drummer switched to brushes for a 
piano solo. 

But what should be done? 

First, Sam should junk his sound sys- 
tem, and get some wide-range equip- 
ment, preferably with separate treble 
and bass speakers. The bass units could 
be hung where the speakers are now, 
but the treble speakers, which should 
be heavily built and very directional 


horns, should be hung almost directly 
above the microphone for the brass, 
carefully angled to cover the whole 
audience, so that the music will seem 
to come from the bandstand. 

Second, to cut down the reverberation 
during the week nights, he should in- 
stall some heavy draperies on draw 
tracks over almost the entire wall op- 
posite the bandstand. The drapes could 
be spread during slow nights and pulled 
together as the room fills. These drapes 
should pull together in front of the 
bandstand to eliminate the flutter echo 
that bugs Cartwright onstand. 

THIRD, THE KINDS and locations 
of mikes should be carefully selected to 
help the balance of the band. For ex- 
ample, the mikes used for the brass 
should be cardiod mikes, designed to 
pick up sound from the front very 
strongly, from the sides less strongly, 
and from the back not at all. The 
mike for the bass should be strapped to 
the bass and carefully shielded not to 
pick up the drums, rather than a mike 
on a floor stand. 

Finally, the controls for the ampli- 
fying system should be located some- 
where within the room, at a good spot 
for monitoring, so that the level of 
amplification, set at a rehearsal before 
opening night for the group, can be 
adjusted during a set to compensate for 
the level of audience participation. 

I have no intention of laying off the 
club owners. The work I have outlined 
wouldn’t cost anything like $20,000, and 
the kids, at least enough of the kids, 
would appreciate it. Some of them 
might even stop talking if they could 
really hear the music. 
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One Manny's Opinion 


By Leonard Feather 


In recent weeks I have been administering the blindfold treat- 
ment to a series of modern jazz arrangers. The reactions of one 
of them, Ernie Wilkins, were documented in the Jan. 9 issue; 
Quincy Jones spoke on Feb. 6, and others will be forthcoming 
shortly. In this issue, Manny Albam speaks. 

Those who have heard Manny’s album (in the Jazz Workshop 
series on Victor) know that he, like Ernie and Quincy, belongs 
in the vanguard of swinging contemporary writers. A 
name band baritone saxophonist, he worked with the bands of 
Bob Chester, Georgie Auld, Charlie Barnet, and Charlie Ventura 
in the 1940s, but in recent years has had no time for the horn. 
His freelance penmanship in New York has kept him constantly 


on the run. 


The records played for Manny were a mixture of big band 
material and assorted small combo styles. He was given no infor- 
mation whatever, either before or during the test, about the 


records played. 


The Records 


. Quincy Jones. Evening in Paris (ABC-Para- 
mount). Zoot Sims, tenor sax; Charlie 
Mingus, bass. 


As far as the personnel is concerned, 
think that has me stumped. Also, I 
think the writing is kind of flimsy to 
make any comment on it. It seems to 
be background music . . . The compo- 
sition is good and it’s recorded rather 
well. I thought the bass was a little 
hard, but it might be the player. I can’t 
really recognize the tenor man. It was 
played well and the engineering was 
good. If I’m to rate this just for the 
arrangement, I don’t think there’s much 
in it, but it does have a good mood. I’ll 
give it three stars. 


oe 


2. The Brothers Nash. | Could Write a Book 
(Liberty). Ted Nash, alto sax; Tony Rizzi, 
guitar; arr. Chuck Kopley. 


I don’t really know what that is, but 
I think it’s too contrived. I even hesi- 
tate to judge the players on it because 
they don’t seem to play any jazz. It 
doesn’t hold very much composition- 
wise. It must have Oriental meaning 
because of the gongs, etc. They tried 
too hard to play it—it didn’t seem re- 
laxed to me. The alto player wasn’t 
somebody who has a very deep-rooted 
jazz feeling. I don’t think this sort of 
thing belongs in the jazz category. I 
don’t know what you’d call it. I don’t 
know the guitar player, but he doesn’t 
have any particularly original ideas. 
The thing didn’t sound very intellectual 
or swinging—just something that was 
done for effect. I don’t see how I can 
give it more than one-and-a-half stars. 


3, Buddy Rich. Ain't If the Truth? (Nor- 
gran). Jimmy Rowles, piano; arr. Marty 
Paich; Harry Edison, trumpet. 


It’s not Count Basie. It’s Basie-ish in 
a way, though. I don’t know who the 
people are. I notice an absence of trom- 

ne except for one man who seems to 
play a little behind the trumpet sec- 
tion in the opening and closing. This 
is something I haven’t heard before. I 
think it could have been rehearsed a 
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former 


little better, and the saxophones could 
have gotten a better blend. 

The trumpet player was Joe New- 
man-ish, but I don’t think it was Joe. 
It seemed to have something going be- 
hind the trumpet. If there was a high 
point on the record, I think the trum- 
pet solo was it. I get involved with 
writing a lot of things like this. Ac- 
tually the ideas are there, but there 
just isn’t enough time or thought put 
into the overall thing. Maybe the ar- 
ranger didn’t have more than an hour 
or a half-hour to write the arrange- 
ment, and if this is true, I can sym- 
pathize with him. This happens often 
—this too little time. It might have 
been that group in Washington—maybe 
Willis Conover’s group. I’ll give it two 
stars. 


4. Know Your Jaz. There Will Never Be 
Another You (ABC-Paramount). Al Cohn, 
baritone sax; Billy Taylor, piano. 


I don’t think this is a regular bari- 
tone player, but a tenor player playing 
baritone ... He plays it tenorish. I 
have an idea who it might be, but I 
don’t want to guess. One thing that 
impressed me on this was the idea of 
the piano and baritone. They followed 
each other pretty closely. It sounds to 
me like somebody like Zoot Sims or Al 
Cohn or Stan Getz playing baritone. 
There seems to be an unfamiliarity 
with the instrument .. . Sounds like 
the guy who is playing is trying to 
grope to play the tune in this key 
rather than what he would play on 
tenor. The piano sounds a little like 
Hank Jones. He was listening very hard 
to what the other guys were doing. I'd 
say about three stars. 


5. John Gillespie. Night in Tunisia (Norgran). 
Joe Gordon, trumpet solo; Phil Woods, 
alto; Nelson Boyd, bass; Gillespie, closing 
cadenza. 


Well, 
classical 


this is a composition that’s 


think the recording 


could have been a lot better in spots. 
It sounded like the first couple of bars 
by the bass player weren’t in tune. The 
trumpet solo was beautiful . . . Dizzy 
Gillespie it wasn’t—I know that. The 





oe the blindfold test 





.y 





alto was nice. I guess I keep hearing 
Charlie Parker play this thing and this 
player sounded like maybe he wanted 
to make another take of it. The bass 
sounded a little like Oscar to me... 
I don’t think it was, but he played hard 
like Oscar plays. 

I don’t want to name the band—was 
it Ted Heath? (I’m kidding!) If it’s 
an arrangement of the thing Dizzy 
played, it isn’t the best one I’ve heard. 
Having heard it in Birdland, I know 
Diz doesn’t play the solos in it. He 
plays the opening and closing. The 
cadenza on the end sounded a little too 
fuzzy to be Diz—doesn’t have Diz’s 
clarity. It might be the recording or 
the machine. On the basis of the com- 
position, I’ll give it three-and-a-half or 
four stars. 


6. Kai Winding. Nutcracker (Columbia). Carl 
Fontana, Wayne Andre, Kai Winding, 
trombone solos; comp. and arr. Wayne 
Andre; Kenny O'Brien, bass; Jack Frank- 
lin, drums; Roy Frazee, piano. 


This is Kai’s group, obviously. I think 
the arranger and composer, who is 
probably the same guy, had a pretty 
good idea of using trombones as the 
kind of section they should be. They 
have a great deal of drive. I think this 
is a Wayne Andre composition. The 
rhythm section could have been re- 
corded better, or probably should have 
played together a little longer. In spots 
it seemed like the drums would fade in 
and out. In whichever order the trom- 
bone solos go, they sound similar. They 
sound like they’ve been playing togeth- 
er for a long time. Fontana, Kai, and 
Wayne—I think they have a good thing 
going. I’d rate this four stars. 


7. Duke Ellington. Stomp, Look and Listen 
(Bethlehem). 


Unmistakably Duke. Actually, this 
band to me is just wonderful. They 
play together better than any other 
band I’ve ever heard, with maybe one 
exception. When you talk about big 
bands, you can boil them down to just 
two as far as I can tell right now. Duke 
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Gibson GALLERY OF STARS 


JUST AS UP AND COMING GUITARISTS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY CHOOSE GIBSON 
FOR THEIR GUITAR SO’ DOES POPULAR TAL 
FARLOW WHO RECOMMENDS THAT YOU SEE 
THE MAGNIFICENT GIBSON LINE AT YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER. 


Tal Farlow 
West Coast 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 



















JOHNNY 
HODGES 
plays his 
Buescher 
“Aristocrat” 
Saxophone 


Fast Sax 


JOHNNY HODGES knows all about 
response. He’s proved it with 
Ellington, with his own organiza- 
tion, and the readers of DOWNBEAT 
who placed his fast sax at the top 
in the alto department year after 
year. For his terrific response, 
Johnny Hodges selects the 
saxophone built by Buescher. 


For a musician who wants real 
response — for tonal coloring to 
cover all phases from a very soft 

subtone to a loud and brilliant 
style, a Buescher saxophone is a 

natural. Like Johnny Hodges, you can 
depend on Buescher to put all types 
of tone at your instant command. Stop in 
and test Buescher saxophone response 

for yourself at your nearby dealer’s soon. 





BUESCHER BAND 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


BuESCHER. 
a Elkhart, indiana 
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| and Count. That opening ensemble was 


a marvelous thing. You can’t get away 


| from Duke Ellington. This is the only 


five-star record I’ve heard as far as 
performance is concerned, and the spirit 
the guys get. 


8. Teo Macero. Neal/y (Columbia). 


I don’t quite know how to categorize 
anything like this. The musicianship in 
the playing of it is good and the re- 
cording is good. Sounds like you can 
hear all the voices when you’re sup- 
posed to hear them, but why you're 


| supposed to hear them, I don’t know. 


Of an experimental nature, I guess this 
has some meaning, but I think the com- 
position as such, if it is jazz, didn’t give 
the soloists enough freedom. 

I know who it is, and I think if these 
people are trying to express jazz they 
are missing the boat. If they are try- 
ing to grope around for a new medium 
in which somebody can take a tape, 
put it on a rocket ship, and send it off 
somewhere for somebody else to hear, 
it might be good. I’ve never had enough 
time to talk to the people about why 
they feel this way and write this way. 
I don’t understand this kind of com- 
position, and so I'll rate it only on the 
engineering and reading of it. I’d say 


| it was a four-star reading and engi- 
| neering job, but aside from that I 
| can’t rate it. 


| 9. Urbie 





Green. Little John (ABC-Para- 
mount). Hal McKusick, alto; Dave Me- 
Kenna, piano; John Carisi, trumpet, comp. 
and arr. 


It’s Urbie Green—guess it’s a Johnny 
Carisi, arrangement. The soloists are 
Urbie, Dave McKenna, and Hal Mc- 
Kusick. They sound very happy doing 
this. The trumpet could have been a 
little more up to par with the rest of 
the record—not that he was bad. The 
band sounded very spirited to me and 
it was recorded quite well. I’m not sure 
of the rest of the personnel—I don’t 
know who the trumpet was. 

I think this is another one of those 
dates where you don’t get enough time 
to write adequately. On the basis of 
this, I think the composition and ar- 
rangement were a little better than the 
other thing that was played earlier... 
the third record you played. I'd give 
this four stars. 


Northern-Type Dixie 
Waxed By Zephyr 


Hollywood—With a tentative price 
tag of about $7.98, a double-record 12” 
LP album titled Dixie from the Deep 
North has just been released by Zephyr 
Records. Showcasing the two-beat band 
of Harry Blons and the Mendota Buz- 
zards, a Minneapolis group, the pack- 
age also features commentary between 
numbers by disc jockey Leigh Kam- 
man, 

Zephyr’s Geordie Hormel] told Down 
Beat that his search for new jazz talent 
has resulted in an album titled Kansas 
City Jazz with the Arch Martin quintet, 
a K.C. group. He described the combo 
as “a modern jazz group . . . with real 
gut-bucket feeling.” 


Down Beat 
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By Ralph J. Gleason 


THERE ARE TIMES when I think 
that the music business is the last 
refuge of out-and-out piracy left in 
the world. There is a terrible tendency 
to grab the buck right now and let 
the future go. 

One of the things that follows in the 
wake of a policy like this is the fact 
that there’s about as much loyalty in 
jazz groups, either towards club owners 
who gave them a start (and there 
are some good club owners) or lead- 
ers, as there is among football coaches 
and university athletic offices. 

A group starts out begging for a 
iob. They get it, return two, three 
times to the same spot, and then start 
to make money. They ask for more 
money, usually they get it, and then 
comes the day when some idiot with 
a fat bankroll decides to get into the 
jazz club racket for a while and starts 
buying all the acts at prices that are 
‘way out of line. 

WHAT HAPPENS? The jazz group 
goes to him for, say, $500 more than 
the old club owner can pay. They 
excuse this under the heading of “Busi- 
ness.” Yet it many times is stupid 
business for some very good reason. 

The jazz night club field is solidify- 
ing in this country. Look around. 
There are a lot of guys operating 
clubs now that have been in the busi- 
ness four, five, six, and even more 
years. They’re in the business to stay, 
and by and large they know what they 
are doing. They spend time and money 
publicizing and promoting a group in 
their territory and along comes some 
pigeon with bread and grabs the act 
away. 

Nine times out of 10 it only takes 
a year or less for the new owner to 
fold, usually owing an act money. In 
the meantime, the act has worked the 
other club which usually doesn’t know 
how to promote (being too new or too 
greedy or just dumb) and has laid a 
bomb the size of the Empire State 
building. 

And where does that leave us? At 
the point where the act will have to 
go back to the original club owner 
next time round, after laying an egg 
in that territory, and take a cut; may- 
be a substantial cut, because the word 
gets out when you lay a bomb. 


_THERE HAVE BEEN notable excep- 
tions to this rule. Many acts have a 
deep sense of loyalty to the Blue Note, 
for instance, and others to the Black 
Hawk or a New York club. But unfortu- 
nately there are still too many who are 
in the jazz business in the happy as- 
sumption that anything goes. Only it 
doesn’t, True, jazz is a business, but it’s 
mixed up with an art, and that means 
its mixed up with honesty and truth, 
and if you fool around with them long 
fnough, you get burned. 

Personally, I would like to live to 
see the time when the agents and per- 
sonal managers took the long view of 
things. There may be a sucker born 
tvery minute, but if you ciip him often 
fnough you get clipped yourself in 
the end. 
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DRUMMERS 
are switching to the 
cely with the NEW SOUND 


eT ane ace 


a 
pas 


Jack is currently with Bob Crosby’s CBS TV-show. He is also Hollywoods 


busiest recording drummer for Capitol, Victor and Decca records. 


“The new LEEDY’s with the NEW SOUND and STICK SAVER 


the new LEEDY 
STICK SAVER 
triple flanged 
counter hoop now supplied 
on all professional model 


hoops are the finest drums I have ever played” —Jack Sperling. 


Send for your Leedy catalogue today! 


[cody DRUM CO. 2249 Wayne Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





better band instruments since 1882 


No finer Band Instruments are 


made. For design, attractive ap- 
pearance, perfection of tone, tune, 
and intonation, YORK has no peer. 
Demand the finest. Get it with 
YORK. Ask for YORK at your mus- 
ic dealer today, or write to: 


CARL FISCHER 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., inc. 
105 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 














Gold Crown 


Drum and Banjo heads are the best on the market! 


Here’s why:— 
% Thirty-two years under same supervision. 
%& Mounted heads are individually packed. 
% Unmounted heads are shipped flat. 


% Only the most suitable calf skins are used for 


Gold Crown Quality. 
% Naturainess is stressed 
processes employed by others. 


% The first, last, and utmost importance in drum 
. “the playability’ is given 


head making . . 
its fullest justifications! 
WHITE EAGLE RAWHIDE MFG. CO. 
1652 N. Throop St. — Chicago 22, Ill. 
Phone: ARmitage 6-0872 


instead of artificial 
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For all who love jazz—this 
completely new 1957 edition of 
Jazz Record Reviews is an ab- 
solute must! | 


Included in 236 pages of Jazz 
Record Reviews is a critical anal- 
ysis of every jazz record re- 
viewed by Down Beat in 1956. 


It quickly and conveniently 
brings you everything you might 
want to know about any jazz 
record! 





$] all for $] | 


NOW AVAILABLE 





Jazz Record Reviews 


2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. | 








Please reserve my copy(s) of Jazz | 
Record Reviews at $1 per copy. In- 
closed is $ . for —........ copyis). 
Name ... 
Address 
| City Zone State 
22057 
30 








(Jumped from Page 8) 
RADIO AND TV: Don Elliott had to 


bow. out as music director 
local Ted Steele TVer here because of 
union difficulties. Warren Covington, 
leader of the Commanders, remained 
in the house band ... NBC radio keeps 
the live music air time growing with 
Nightbeat, a 10:30 to 11 p.m. (EST) 
series on Wednesday nights from Bird- 
land, set to open Jan. 16 with the 
Buddy DeFranco quintet and the Char- 
lie Mingus Workshop group that night 
and again on the 23rd; Al Hibbler with 
the Bud Powell trio Jan. 30; Hibbler 
with the Johnny Smith trio Feb. 6; 
Count Basie Feb. 13. On Monday nights 
in the same time slot, a name band 
will be featured, opening with the Glenn 
Miller/Ray McKinley band for seven 
weeks starting Jan. 14... Mutual now 
calls the Magic of Music program the 
Rosemary Clooney Show. It’s aired on 
that network from 12:05 to 12:30 p.m. 
(EST) ... Vie Damone, Guy Mitchell, 
Johnnie Ray, Gale Storm, and Patti 
Page set to fill in for Arthur Godfrey 
on his Friends show while Godfrey sa- 
faris in Africa. 

RECORDS: Coral’s January release 
schedule of 14 new sets includes nine 
jazz albums, among them LPs by John- 
ny Guarnieri, Buddy Weed, Dick Marx 
and Johnny Frigo, Nat Pierce, Bob 
Crosby, the Manhattan Jazz Septet, and 
Eddie Heywood . . . Babs Gonzales cut 
four sides for Epic ... Frances Wayne 
cut an ABC-Paramount album of tunes 
she sang when she was with Woody... 
RKO-Unique signed pianist Lou Stein 
and composer Herschel Gilbert, who 
arranged for Harry James and did the 
score for the film The Moon Is Blue and 
the adaptation for the film version of 
Carmen Jones . . . Stan Rubin and the 
Tigertown Five switched from RCA 
Victor to Jubilee . . . Joe Derise, song 
and piano man, is recording for RCA 
Victor with Barry Galbraith, guitar; 
Jack Hearty, bass; Rocky Shaw, drums. 


Chicago 


JAZZ, CHICAGO-STYLE: Shorty 
Rogers and his west coast Giants, fea- 
turing Bill Holman, have invaded the 
Blue Note. Martians beware. Bud Free- 
man, proving that the Austin high school 
gang continues to flourish, returns to 
his home town with a new group, fea- 
turing Roy Eldridge, when he succeeds 
Shorty on Feb. 20... The Billy Taylor 
trio is at the London House. No book- 
ing at presstime on his followup, but 
the Chico Hamilton quintet definitely 
comes in April 3 for four weeks. The 
Tal Farlow quartet, with Eddie Costa 
on piano, follows Hamilton for another 
four weeks on May 1... Anita O’Day 
is in the midst of a four-week stay at 
Mister Kelly’s. Her latest Verve LP 
was debuted at a Mister Kelly’s party 
this week. Matt Dennis will be advising 
Kelly’s customers to get away from it 
all, beginning Feb. 25. 

The Australian Jazz Quintet cur- 
rently is galloping at the Modern 
Jazz room. Max Roach brings his group 
into the MJR Feb. 13 for a pair of 
weeks. Miles Davis will burst through 
the sound barrier on Feb. 27. In the 
main floor Preview lounge, the Tyrones 


of the 





have assumed command .. . The Aj 
Belletto sextet continues its gig at the 
Cloister, on a Wednesday-through-Syp. 
day basis. Dick and Kiz Harp, a Jackie 
Cain-Roy Kral-type duo, are at the 
Cloister Friday-through-Tuesday. Vp. 
calists Lucy Reed and Jerri Winters ani 
the Eddie Baker trio have departed the 
Cloister ... The Ed Higgins trio (Jer. 
ry Friedman, bass; Johnny Martinelli 
drums) has joined songstress Peggy 
Taft at the SRO club. Ramsey Lewis 
heads the Monday-Tuesday group there 

. A sizeable number of local jazzmen 
are making the Sunday afternoon ses. 
sions at the Chelsea hotel lounge, on 
Wilson Ave. 

Jay Burkhart’s 17-piece band is q 
regular Monday night feature at Rob. 
ert’s Show club on South Park Ave. 
The band includes Joe Daly, tenor; Bob 
Erickson, baritone; Herb Weiss, trom- 
bone; Chuck Marco, trumpet; Red Lion. 
berg, drums . . . Johnny Young’s trio 
is at the Kitty Kat lounge on east 63rd 
St. Young is on piano, Larry Jackson 
on drums, and Herbie Brown on bass 
. . . Dixieland continues its successful 
reign at the 1111 club, on Bryn Maw, 
thanks to the trombone of Georg Brunis 
and cohorts Hey-Hey Humphrey, Floyd 


Bean, Nappy Trottier, and Charley 
Clark. 
The Dixieland All-Stars are now 


playing every Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday night at the Red Arrow in 
Berwyn. The group, headed by clari- 
netist Franz Jackson, includes Bob 
Shoffner, trumpet; Al Wynn, trombone; 
Bill Oldham, tuba; Joe Johnson, piano; 
Richard Curry, drums; Ed Lynch, banjo. 

Drummer Baby Dodds will be fea- 
tured at a jazz concert Feb. 9 at the 
Glenbard firehouse in Lombard. The 
concert, one of a series promoted by 
Gus Allen, will also spotlight Matty 
Dominique, trumpet; Al Wynn, trom- 
bone; Odell Rand, clarinet. 

HUMAN INTEREST: Philadelphia 
pianist Sonny Henderson, penniless and 
stricken with polio, is in County hospi- 
tal. He’s been a patient there for three 
months. Now in the process of gradual 
rehabilitation, he’s been anxious to 
listen to modern jazz records, to sup- 
plement the time he’s spending practic- 
ing daily. Since the hospital did not 
have a phonograph, a thoughtful social 
worker notified Dizzy Gillespie of Her- 
derson’s plight. As a result of the ef- 
forts of Diz and local retailer James 
T. Potter, Henderson now has a phono- 
graph and record collection. He needs 2 
place to live and a leg brace before he 
can be released from the hospital, how- 
ever. Anyone who can provide such aii 
may contact Mrs. Bowles at the hosp 
tal. 


Hollywood 


JAZZ SCENE: Maynard Fergusol 
now has 12 weeks a year at Birdland 
sewed up. Band opens there April 4, 
then plays Peps in Philly, Storyville in 
Boston, and a Cleveland date . . . Victor 
picked up Pete Jolly’s option for at- 
other year ... Walt Dickerson quartet 
is newest group on the scene here, with 
Walt leading on vibes; Amos Trice, 
piano; Joe Gillette, drams; Bill Bullock, 
bass . . . Guitarist Don Overberg, the 
young comer with Harry Babasin’s 
Jazzpickers trio, joins forces with 
Ronnie Ball, Jeff Morton, and Ben 
Tucker for a new intro album . . . Re 
member Noni Bernardi, lead alto with 
B. G., T, D., Crosby, etc., in the ’30s- 
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e's running for councilman in the 
San Fernando Valley’s new Seventh dis- 
trict and was recently president of the 
California Contractors association. 

NITE SCENE: Chico Alvarez, trum- 
pet man with the original Stan Kenton 
hand, has joined Tom Riley’s Saints at 
the Hermosa Inn, and everybody’s the 
happiest . . . Newest note at the Ren- 
dezvous is the 6 a.m, Sunday sessions 
for the early birds. The jazz attractions 
he’s got coming in every weekend in- 
clude just about every top group in 
town... Lou Levy took Sonny Clark’s 
piano chair with the Lighthouse All- 
Stars. Club owner John Levine just 
signed a new 10-year lease on the place. 

Town’s “jazz corner,” Hollywood & 
Western, became focal point for fans 
Feb. 1, as the globetrotting Diz Gilles- 
pie band made its coast bow at Peacock 
Lane, and across the street, at Jazz 
City, the Modern Jazz Quartet opened 
same eve. If this combination doesn’t 
give biz a shot in the arm, we should 
all quit . . . Bud Shank forsook The 
Haig for Zucca’s Cottage, leaving 
Claude Williamson trio behind to tend 
to business at the Wilshire spot. Shank 
tok Don Prell, Russ Freeman, and 
Larry Bunker with him to the Pasadena 
club. This is just a temporary split in 
Shank’s quartet, as he leaves for 
Europe alone late this month. William- 
son will remain at The Haig. Cal Tjader 
followed Bud into the Cottage, which 
now features Sunday afternoon teenage 
jazz club gatherings. 





Jack Millman’s Monday night guest | 


policy is taking care of the jazz mar- 
ket in the Rosemead area at the Topper 
club. . . Lady Day made her Sunset 
Strip debut Jan. 18 at the Interlude... 
The exciting Warne Marsh quintet ap- 
pears to have found a home at Bill 
Whisling’s, Sunset off Wilcox. Warne 
is now exclusively inked with Imperial 
Records . . . Art Pepper played the 
KABC-TV Stars of Jazz TVer Jan. 28 
with Mel Torme. 

—tynan 


San Francisco 


Singer Boo Pleasant, injured in an | 
auto accident, had a benefit concert | 


Jan, 26 at the New Fillmore theater 
at which Rudy Salvini’s big band, Vir- 
gil Gonzalves’ sextet, the Cellar Jazz 
Four, Frank Haynes’ group, and others 
appeared. The Cellar, where she worked 
last year, turned over the door charge 
for one night that week to the fund... 
Billie Holiday’s three-day stand at the 
Black Hawk was the biggest draw the 
club has ever had. Capacity and turn- 
away crowds for all shows ... San 
Francisco Jazz is releasing two LPs 
this month—the Mel Lewis LP with 
Pepper Adams and the Rudy Salvini 
LP which will also contain sides by 
Jerry Coker and Ree Brunnel . . . Dick 
Oxtot has joined the group at Jack’s 
Waterfront cafe backing folk singer 
Barbara Dane .. . Joe Turner scheduled 
for dates in the Bay Area after his 
return from his Australian tour... 
The Macumba shuttered Jan. 10. 

The Four Freshmen inked in for a 
quickie booking at Fack’s II in mid- 
January. Nellie Lutcher scheduled to 
follow . . . The Ink Spots, with Essex 
Seott of Oakland, made their first local 
appearance in years at The Village... 
Chuck Travis, ex-tenor with Jimmy 
Dorsey, now working at Hage’s Record 
store in Palo Alto, and Jerry Coker, 
&x-tenor with Woody Herman, working 
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ANOTHER POPULAR GUITARIST IN THE... 





Gibsoy GALLERY OF STARS 


JUST AS UP AND COMING GUITARISTS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY CHOOSE GIBSON 
FOR THEIR GUITAR SO DOES POPULAR JEAN 
SS THIELEMANS WHO RECOMMENDS THAT YOU 

SEE THE MAGNIFICENT GIBSON 





LINE AT 





YOUR LOCAL DEALER. 





Jean Thielemans 
West Coast 






















... PLAYED BY THE 
WINNER OF THE WORLD 
ACCORDION CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


Johnny 
o Dodula 


18-year-old 
Johnny LaPadula 
played Sonola 
exclusively in 
winning BOTH the 
U.S. Finals and 

the World “Olympic” 
Championship in 
Switzerland, where 
he triumphed over 
20 other competitors 
from 16 nations. 


See your dealer or write for Sonola catalog. 


Midwest-Southeast Distributor: 
Targ & Dinner, Inc. 
425 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Manufacturer & East’n Dist.: 
Sonola Accordion Co. 
536 Pearl Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Western States Distributor: 
Pacific Music Supply Co. 
1143 S. Santee Street 
Los Angeles 15 
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Jewel Mouthpieces 
° Used by such musical greats as: 
Eddy Bert 
Les Elgart 
Carl Erca 
Ruby Braff 
Bobby Hackett 
Billy Butterfield 


The precision built ZOTTOLA 
mouthpieces, with exclusive 
“Stepped Back-Bore” 


promoies comfort © reduces fa- 
tigue * assures the most exciting 
‘brilliant tones 


ZOTTOLA mouthpieces .. . 
The World's Finest 


For trumpet, cornet and trombone 


ottola 


products 


Port Chester; N.Y. WE 9-1130 


DEALERS . . . DISTRIBUTORS 
Write today for information on this fast selling, 
high quality tine. 


New Brilliance: 








The finest Clarinet in the world is a 
BUFFET. It is used by more fine sym- 
phony and popular clarinetists than any 
other clarinet. See the BUFFET at your 
music dealer or write us today and be 
convinced that BUFFET is the one clari- 
net in the world for you. ° 


CARL FISCHER 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., inc 
105 East 16th Street, New York 3,N. Y. 
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with Stairway to Music in Oakland... 
Vernon Alley once again on TV with 
a once-a-week morning show on KPIX 
. . . Bob Scobey cut a big band LP 
for RCA Victor with arrangements by 
Matty Matlock. After his Zardi’s date 
he’s due back in the Bay Area for 
concerts and then goes to the Blue Note 
in Chicago in April. 

—ralph j. gleason 


Boston 


The teenage Jazz club presented John 
McLellan’s Living History of Jazz fea- 
turing the Herb romeroy band at John 
Hancock Hall Jan. 18. All of the pro- 
ceeds went to the Club’s scholarship 
fund, which will soon make its awards 
to deserving young musicians who wish 
to further their education in jazz... 
Jazz Unlimited, a newly organized club 
in Providence, R. I., sponsored its first 
concert Jan. 22, featuring Toshiko and 
local talent . . . Josh White was in for 
two concerts at Jordan Hall. 

John Neville, who plays Romeo to 
Claire Bloom’s Juliet in the Old Vic 
Company production, spent his first 
evening in Boston at Storyville, where 
he heard Sarah Vaughan and the Jim- 
my Jones trio live for the first time... 
Al Hibbler followed Sarah, then Chris 
Connor and Sonny Stitt. Sonny was 
joined Jan. 28 by Carmen McRae. To 
come: Stan Getz, Erroll Garner, Duke 
Ellington, George Shearing. 

—cal kolbe 


Cincinnati 


Fraternity Records released vocalist 
Jerri Winters so she could sign with 
Bethlehem . . . Going on their sixth 
year at the Hangar bar is the Johnny 
Faire trio. The group features Faire 
on guitar and vibes; Monty Morrison, 
bass; Charlie Wilson, piano ... An 
SRO crowd of 3,500 greeted Artur Ru- 
binstein on his 16th appearance with 
the Cincinnati Symphony orchestra. 
This marked the first time since 1954 
that Music Hall was filled. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer has revived 
an interest in jazz with its recent series 
of articles on the good sounds... 
Dizzy Gillespie’s new band a surprise 
visitor to Castle Farm Jan. 21...A 
concert by the Modern Jazz Quartet at 
Antioch college got this season’s college 
jazz concerts off to a fine start. 

—dick sckhaefer 


Cleveland 


The first of the year saw the Loop 
lounge under new management. Dave 
and Harry Bushman are the new own- 
ers, with Bob Garry doing the manage- 
rial job. Their first week saw Chet 
Baker and his all-stars holding forth 
followed by Gene Krupa, Erskine 
Hawkins, Ruth Brown, James Moody, 
Lester Young, Terry Gibbs, and Max 
Roach and his group. Bob says in the 
near future Woody Herman is to appear 
and a remodeling of the popular spot 
is foreseen. 

Larry and Sam Firsten have changed 
the name of the Cotton club to the 
Modern Jazz room. Since the change, 
they have been hosts to Horace Silver, 
Stan Getz, Art Blakey’s Jazz Mes- 
sengers, Kai Winding’s sextet, with Tal 
Farlow’s trio currently featured . 
Congratulations to deejay Tom Brown 
and the Firstens on their successful 
“Jazz Ohio” jazz club which now has a 
membership of approximately 1,000. 
They claim the largest membership in 
the country, with members throughout 


the nation... On Feb. 10 a concert wij) 
be held by the jazz club consisting of 
the local Joe Howard trio, Joe Alex. 
ander, and Tom Brown’s band, It wil 
be held at station WHK. ; 

—Jjan frost 


New Orleans 

After 20 months at Natale’s, the 
Earl Williams quintet moved to the 
Dream room on Bourbon St. They fol- 
lowed the Jimmy Nuzzo combo, from 
Chicago . . . Former movie actor Nick 
Stuart leads the house band at the 
newly-reopened Swan room of the Mon. 
teleone hotel. Pianist Bob Brockman 
left his solo spot at Lucky Pierre’s ty 
head the trio recently installed at the 
Monteleone’s Carousel lounge . . . Sing. 
er-sophisticate Ruth Wallis followed 
balladeer Jerry Vale into the Safari 
Lounge the second week of January, 
Fifteen-year-old Warren Luning Jr, 
amazing the customers during his Su- 
day guest appearances with his trumpet 
—both at the Parisian room and at 
Dan’s Pier 600. He’s slated for an ap- 
pearance in the near future on the 
Lawrence Welk telecast .. . The Char. 
lie Spivak band played a one-niter in 

the Roosevelt’s International room. 
—dick martin 


Toronto 


Ron Collier, a wonderful local trom- 
bonist-composer, was featured in a con 
cert with his quintet recently. Also in 
the group are Bernie Piltch, reeds; 
Ed Bickert, guitar; Carne Brae, bass; 
Doug Bennett, drums. Featured guests 
were pianist Norm Amadio and vocalist 
Ann-Marie Moss . .. The Town Tavem 
played host to Terry Gibbs, Lester 
Young, and Tal Farlow in January... 
Ian MacPherson’s fine modern band 
with Annette Bernard on vocals is 
working weekends at Mart Kenny's 
Ranch ... The Stage Door has Jimmy 
Coxson, a jazz-cocktail pianist, working 
in the dining room. The swinging Peter 
Appleyard quintet remains in the bar 
: . The Jimmy Namara trio, with 
Larry Dubin and Vic Cremasco opened 
at the Plaza ... This year’s Birdland 
concert troupe plays Massey Hall 
March 10. 

—roger feather 


Montreal 
Ethel Smith went to the LaPorte St. 
Jean club in Quebec City after her Ritz 
cafe date here. Carmen Cavallaro was 
another headliner at that Q. C. club 
last month ... The Buddy Clayton trio 
recently celebrated 15 years as a unit 


—henry f. whiston 





Child's Paramount 
Now Clothing Store 


New York—Child’s Paramount res 
taurant, a showplace for dance an 
Dixieland jazz bands, gave way to 4 
clothing store chain here last month. 

The Times Square landmark, where 
sweet bands played from 1934 to ’52, 
when two-beat took over, had featured 
in recent years Sunday afternoon jam 
sessions headlining such instrumentar 
ists as Bobby Hackett, Conrad Janis, 
Turk Murphy, George Lewis, and Mat 
Kaminsky, among others. 
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Caught In The Act 


(Jumped from Page 12) 


tain, a mule skinner blues, illustrated 
Odetta’s use of pulsating guitar rhythm 
to complement and drive home the 
song’s message. Although her enuncia- 
tion is somewhat faulty at times, she 
manages to convey the basic appeal of 
the virile music she has inherited. Her 
voice is one of unmistakable quality, 
warm and full. She does justice to the 
meaningful nature of the blues. 

Theodore Bikel is a 33-year-old actor 
who has spent many years studying 
and collecting folk songs. Recently, he 
received critical acclaim for his per- 
formance in The Lark, with Julie Har- 
ris, on Broadway. He has had several 
leads in television dramas and appears 
in a new MGM film, The Vintage. 
Bikel was born in Vienna, educated 
in London, and has lived in Israel. 
Although he has cut three folk music 
LPs for Elektra, this is his first club 
date. 

Bikel sings in 15 languages. His se- 
lection of songs manifests this linguis- 
tic accomplishment. He sings Goodbye, 
a Russian gypsy song, with all the 
vigor of a rebellious cossack, then 
shifts to the more restrained charm of 
an Irish song, Come All You Fair and 
Tender Girls. He races through a 
Spanish folk song complete with fla- 
menco guitar. He transmits the pas- 
toral calm of the Hebrew ballad, My 
Beloved Is Mine. Foggy, Foggy Dew, 
done with a British accent, becomes 
an hilarious, sexually-inspired message. 
After whistling a Romanian gypsy mel- 
ody, a typical Bikel set concludes with 
a rhythmic Calypso Blues, using the 
guitar as a set of bongos. Using a 
memorable, fluid voice to bring the 
world to Gate of Horn listeners, Bikel 
is a welcome addition to the local scene 
and a pertinent addition to the as- 
semblage of folk singers. 

Audience Reaction: The capacity 
house responded with unanimous ap- 
proval to each of the three performers. 
Lured by the folk song policy of the 
club, the audience seemed to be com- 
pletely satisfied. 

Attitude of the Performers: Miss 
Mapes, Odetta, and Bikel obviously 
enjoyed the room, the audience, and 
the basically informal atmosphere. 


Commercial Potential: Miss Mapes 
and Odetta have equally promising po- 
tential on records, TV, and in concert 
and club dates. Bikel’s potential, in 
addition to these, includes, obviously, 
the combination of acting and singing 
in a variety of dramatic and musical 
productions. An extremely talented per- 
former, he has already fulfilled much 
of this potential. 

Summary: The Gate of Horn con- 
tinues to offer local folk song enthusi- 
asts the opportunity to hear their mu- 
sic in a comfortable, reasonably quiet 
setting. The booking of Miss Mapes, 
Odetta, and Bikel provides these audi- 
ences with a vivid presentation of 
folk music of many nations and many 
moods. It is quality entertainment. 
Les Brown, ex-Down Beat staffer now 
in charge of the Gate of Horn, deserves 
an additional compliment for his sen- 
sible, factual biographical introduc- 
tions for each of the performers. 

—gold 
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ANOTHER POPULAR GUITARIST IN THE... 






Gibson GALLERY OF STARS 


JUST AS UP AND COMING GUITARISTS 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY CHOOSE GIBSON 
FOR THEIR GUITAR SO DOES POPULAR JOHN 
COLLINS WITH NAT KING COLE WHO REC- 
OMMENDS THAT YOU SEE THE MAGNIFICENT 
GIBSON LINE AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER. 


John Collins 
East Coast 


bs 
/} On INC., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








mettre FLUSH BASE STANDS and 
HI-HATS 


MODERN, PRACTICAL, STRONG 
QUICK-FOLDING 
UNEQUALLED CHROME FINISH 


See them at your Premier Dealers 
or write to 


HALL DRUM Co. 315 DECATUR ST. NEW ORLEANS 16 
PACIFIC MUSIC Co. 1143 S. SANTEE ST. LOS ANGELES 15 











INA RAY HUTTON’S NEW WESTLAKE PIANIST 


Jo Ann Castle joins Ina Ray Hutton Coast-to-coast TV show 3 wks after 
graduating from Westlake. Full time 2 yr course Includes 2 priv. lessons 
wkly, free practice, 10 hrs wkly classes plus daily band. Appr. for vets. Sch. 
Dorm. Student Westlake College Quintet Ee recorded album for Decca. 
Pro. bands took six students for Vegas this . One king $300.00 
wkly. oo classes for H.S. graduates. For illus. Catalog and info 
write to 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MODERN MUSIC 
7190 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 08 22057 HO 2-2387 
















CAIOLA 
GUITARS 


Likes slimmed-down Gretsch body and 
neck... handles easier, plays 
faster... guitar feels like part of 
him. Counts on terrific Gretsch 

sound for unique styling—hear 
sensational RCA album “‘Guitar Sketches” 
—owns Gretsch ‘‘Country Club” model... plays 

it for heavy radio and TV schedules as CBS staffer. 


Other top Jazz and Country stars play Gretsch... you can 
too. Try a Gretsch guitar at your dealer's. . . write for 
Gretsch Guitar catalog... free... over 30 different models. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. DB207 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 














| TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES —”™ Feicpnone: Gromercy 1.7658 


Original 
DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


$18.75 


Fine, full-bodied all-year-round Rayon and Dacrons. 
Fully lined. Sizes 34 to 46 up, longs and regulars. 
Smart, cool, good-looking. In stock. 


Guaranteed against more than 1% shrinkage. 
Red Plaids, Black Watch, Green 


COLORS: Maroon Tartans, etc. 


We have outfitted fine bands all over the U.S.A. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


Also SOLIDS—$16.75 * TUX PANTS—S$10.00 


Free sample materials sent on request. 
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Stan Getz 


(Jumped from Page 13) 


the three tenors and bary idea wasn’t 
new, but Roland was the first to try it 
succe sssfully. What a preat, misdirected 
talent Gene’s is . . 

Audiences are still a major bugaboo 
with Getz. “There are all kinds . ., 
What can you say? The worst are 
here in Los Angeles. Maybe it’s be- 
cause this is the entertainment center, 
Everything seems to be, “Have you 
caught my act, dear?” and to hell 
what’s being played. So help me, after 
you finish a tune the deathly silence 
makes you feel like falling through the 
floor. It makes you feel sort of apolo- 
getic about playing in the first place, 
But it’s quite different in San Fran- 
cisco. There the people are warm and 
enthusiastic. And it’s such a short dis- 
tance between the cities, I just don’t 
get it.” 

SWITCHING to the subject of Euro- 
pean audiences, Stan did a rave. “In 
Sweden they’re so responsive. I think 
I’ll never be the same after Sweden. 
Never did I feel so confident in what 
I played. The people there gave me 
the feeling that everything I played 
was truly artistic. 

“Of course, I never worked a night 
club in Europe. Audience reaction 
might possibly be different in clubs. 
But those concert halls! Acoustically 
they’re the end; and the audiences be- 
have like they’re attending the Philhar- 
monic. It sure is wonderful for me to 
play under such conditions.” 

Berlin is the scene of Stan’s next 
date for Verve Records, when he will 
cut an album of ballads, backed by 24 
strings. Included on his list of tunes 
to be recorded are numbers like You're 
Blase, Wait Till You See Her, Speak 
Low, That’s All, and Like a Ship With- 
out a Sail. 

For this native Philadelphian turned 
Bronxite turned cosmopolite, health is 
now Stan’s most important considera- 
tion. During his recent lengthy stay in 
Hollywood, he became a member of an 
athletic club where he swam and worked 
out daily. 

In today’s Stan Getz, however, an- 
other kind of health is also apparent. 
Emotionally he seems a vastly changed 
individual from the lonely and con- 
fused youth who grabbed headlines 
some years ago. Whether the jazz world 
loses one of its indisputable giants to 
the practice of medicine, or whether 
Stan grows old blowing a horn, of one 
thing he is certain: in a changing world 
he has changed and matured. For as- 
piring medic Stan Getz the growing 
pains are past, if pertinent, clinical 
data. 


Rep. Thompson Asks 
For Culture Dept. 


Washington—Rep. Frank Thompson 
Jr. (Dem.—N.J.) has filed legislation 
for consideration by the current con- 
gress calling for an assistant secretary 
of state on international cultural rela- 
tions. 

Aim of the measure is to promote 
more artist exchanges and to send more 
jazz groups abroad. 


Down Beat 
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By Hal Holly 


FILMS IN REVIEW: Shake, Rattle and Rock (Touch 
Connors, Lisa Gaye, Fats Domino & band, Choker Camp- 
bell & band, Tony Charles, et al). This movie, we believe, 
js just about the last in the cycle of films resulting from 
Hollywood’s adventures in the land of rock ’n roll, though 
with the grosses registered by Rock, Pretty Baby, you'd 
better not count on it. 

This one, neither the best nor the worst of the lot, 
follows the familiar pattern in that it attempts to make a 
case for rock ’n’ roll—and for teenagers who get carried 
away with it—by pointing to it as Just another juvenile 
phenome non that aifects the younger generation of today 
as the Charleston did their parents. 

We won’t bother you with even the briefest sketch of the 
“story” involved. Enough for us to note that the whole 
thing does not make a very strong case in favor of anyone 
connected with the enterprise, though we’re still rooting 
for little Lisa Gaye, whom you may recall from Rock 
Around the Ciock (Bill Haley, et al), to be given a break 
in something other than a rock ’n’ roll movie. And old- 
timers who still have | a soft spot in their heart for the 
veteran—and : inger Joe Turner, despite 
his present musical associations, will wish they had given 
Joe considerably more footage here. 

ON AND OFF THE BEAT: The Pelvis has checked in 
at Paramount for prerecording and rehearsal sessions for 
his second film, first announced as The Lonesome Cowboy, 
then retitled Running Wild, and now tagged Something for 
the Girls. His co-stars will be Wendell Corey and Lizabeth 
Scott, and our man at Paramount tells us it is “the story 
of a young singer who becomes a national figure almost 
overnight” . The new title of the Helen Morgan Story 
is The Jazz Age (and since the picture has nothing to do 
with jazz, this will help to further confuse the public on 
the subject). Ann Blyth, set for the title role, wants to do 
her own singing, but Warner Brothers has been talk- 
ing to Gogi Grant about using her as vocal double... 
Frank Sinatra pulled out of his New York date and flew 
to Hollywood for the funeral of his pal, Humphrey Bogart 

. Myoshi Umeki, one of Japan’s leading pop singers, has 
been signed by Warner Brothers for a feature role in 
Sayonara (Marlon Brando, Red Buttons, Patricia Owens) 
.. Sylvia Sims signed for a soundtrack-only stint in the 
Radford production, Shark Reef. The song, by Jack Law- 
rence and Frances Hall, will also be released by Decca. 
At this deadline, United Artists, which was planning to 
release a theatrical version of Ed Murrow’s television opus 
on L. Armstrong, The Saga of Satchmo, had dropped the 
project. Reason was not given... Liberty Records enters 
the soundtrack album field with Elmer Bernstein’s score 
for Drango, Jeff Chandler-Julie London co-starrer. Julie 
does not sing—she has a strictly “straight” role. Bernstein, 
incidentally, has run through quite a gamut in scoring 
assignments—jazz, for the Golden Arm opus; biblical, for 
The Ten Commandments; western for Drango . . . Disney 
has scheduled a live-action Technicolor production of Victor 
Herbert’s Babes in Toyland, The original Victor Herbert 
score will be “augmented” with some new songs whipped 
up in Hollywood. Why? 

Les Brown band, spotlighting Brown troupers Butch 
Stone and Jo Ann Greer, did a musical featurette for pro- 
ducer Will Cowan at Universal-International . . . Actress 
Judy Holliday has recorded the title song from her current 
starrer, Full of Life, for Decca . . . Les Baxter signed to 
do the musie for Bel-Air Productions’ Bop Girl, on which 
no further information was available at deadline. It will 
probably turn out to be another rock ’n’ roll picture. What’ll 
you bet? 











By Jack Mabley 


I AM GOING TO ABUSE the first person singular more 
than usual in this essay because it’s my last column as a 
television critic. It would have been 10 solid years if I 
held out a few more months, but I won’t. I quit. 

Four years ago I resigned as TV critic for the Chicago 
Daily News because I couldn’t take any more television. 
A little later I started this column in 
Down Beat because it offered a chance 
to write for an audience which is con- 
siderably more challenging than that of 
a mass circulation journal. It has been 
an invigorating experience, and I’d want 
to continue it I didn’t have to watch 
television to do it. 

“That,” said editor Jack Tracy, “is 
contrary to what you wrote last issue. 
Exactly what do you think?” 

Last week I wrote that anybody can 
find 10, 15, 20 worthwhile shows every 
week on TV. I believe that is true. It 
also is true that you can find 20, 50, 150 worthwhile books 
every week, a worthwhile play or two, a good movie, a 
dozen or so rewarding magazines, an endless number 
of fine recordings, a couple of meaty radio shows, and 
some excellent conversation if you search it out. 

Inasmuch as TV has put me approximately 10 years 
behind in books, movies, conversation, and such, I am 
going to turn the TV set over to the kids and try to fill 
the gaps in my growth. 

AFTER PARTICULARLY DEPRESSING EVENINGS of 
viewing I have often felt that television will turn us into 
a nation of meatheads. From my present perspective I 
don’t worry about that much. The gunks who sit in front 
of that screen four hours every night watching every bit 
of garbage that comes in front of them would be reading 
True Confessions or playing pool or would be stretched out 
on the couch if they weren’t watching television. Nothing 
gained, nothing lost. 

It is so easy to watch TV that some stimulating opinion, 
some quality drama, and some good music is bound to get 
through to citizens who normally wouldn’t be exposed to 
them. 

In the first five or six years of this TV decade I found 
television creative and exciting. I felt that it was basically 
a theatrical enterprise, made especially attractive because 
it was in the hands of youngsters who had been able to 
work for peanuts in the pioneer days and who still had a 
flair for experiment. 


IN THE PAST FEW YEARS the experimenters have 
been slapped down or forced into the mold and the industry 
now is basically an advertising enterprise. This is not 
intended to connote an evil thing, but certainly it implies 
that accomplishment is measured by financial rather than 
by creative achievement. 

As usual with generalizations, I am being unfair to 
many in television if I do not mention such exceptions to 
the norm as Omnibus, Murrow, Wide, Wide World, the 
documentaries and most of the Sunday afternoon stuff, 
Mary Martin, Sid Caesar, and a number of others. 

Well, that’s that. This is my second farewell column in 
four years. and maybe this one will stick. To write a 
good TV column you must watch TV constantly. This is 
a very demanding assignment, and I think this paper will 
benefit from a fresh viewpoint. 

As for other professional critics who have been at it for 
five or eight or 10 years, I don’t see how they stand it. 











The First Time Ever: A Free Jazz Sampler 


Will Be Included In Your Next Down Beat 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS: obatbeeme h—hotel: no—sight one cl—cocktail a suaeaemant: 


t—theater; cc—country club; 
Booking Corp. (Joe Glaser), 745 Fifth Ave., 
chen, 309 W. 57th St., Cc; 


rh—roadhouse; ahs, Pcizate club; NYC—New York City; ABC—Associated 
Cc; AP—Allsbrook-Pumphrey, Richmond, Va.; AT—Abe Tur- 

GAC—General Artists Corp., RK —.° 

N. Ganon Dr., Beverly Hills, oa: McC—McConkey Artists, 


JKA—Jack Kurtze Agency, 2/4 


7a Biosdwoy NYC; MCA—Music Corp. of 


America, 598 Madison Ave., 6G—Gale- “+ % Agency, NYC; Ol—Orchestras, Inc., 
c/o Bill Black, 332 Ss. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Iil.; RRA Reg. Marshall yaa 6671 Sunset Bivd., 
Hollywood, Calif.; SAC—Shaw Artists Corp., 565 Fifth Ave. 


NYC; WA—Willard Alexander, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


NYC; 


NYC; UA—Universal Attractions, 2 Park Ave., 
“WMA—William Morris a 1740 Broadway, 
eb 


NYC: NOS—National Orchestra Service, él! City National Bank Building, Omaha 


Albert, Abbey (Statler) Washington, D.C., h 
Barnet, Charlie (On Tour—West Ceast) MCA 
Barron, Blue (On Tour—Chicago) MCA 
Basie, Count (Birdland Tour) ends 3/17, WA 
Beecher, Little John (On Tour—Midwest) NOS 
Belloc, Dan (Holiday) Chicago, b, GAC 
Beneke, Tex (On Tour—East Coast) MCA 
Borr, Mischa (Waldorf Astoria) NYC, h 
Brandwynne, Nat (Waldorf Astoria) NYC, h 
Brown, Les (On Tour—Midwest) ABC 
Butterfield, Billy (On Tour—East Coast) MCA 
Burkhart, Jay (Robert’s) Chicago, NC 
Cabot, Chuck (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 
Calame, Bob (On Tour—Texas) NOS 
Cambell, Choker (On Tour—South) SAC 
Carle, Frankie (On Tour—South) GAC 
Clayton, Del (On Tour—Midwest) NOS 
Commanders/Warren Covington (On Tour— 
East) WA 
Cummings, Bernie (On Tour—South) GAC 
DeHanis, Al (Plantation) Greensboro, N.C., sc 
Donahue, Al (Statler) Boston, Mass., MCA, h 
Donahue, Sam (On Tour—East & South) GAC 
Dorsey, Jimmy (Roseland) NYC, 3/19-4/3, b 
Eberle, Ray (On Tour—East Coast) MCA 
Elgart, Les (On Tour—East Coast) MCA 


Ellington, Duke (On Tour—East) ABC 

Ennis, Skinnay (On Tour—West Coast) MCA 

Ferguson, Danny (Statler) Detroit, Mich., 
2/11-6/1, h 

Fields, Shep (On Tour—Texas) GAC 

Fina, Jack (Balinese Room) Galveston, Texas, 


pe 
Fisk, Charles (Palmer House) Chicago, ne 
Fitzpatrick, Eddie (Mapes) Reno, Nev., h 
Foster, Chuck (Martinique) Chicago, out 4/23, 


nc 

Garber, Jan (On Tour—New Orleans) GAC 

George, Ghuck (Zutz) Vancouver, Wash., out 
4/20, r 

Gillespie, Dizzy (On Tour—South) SAC 

Goodman, Benny (Waldorf Astoria) NYC, in 
3/11, h 

Griffen, Buggy (On Tour—South) SAC 

Henry, Clarence (Palm’s) Hallendale, Fla., 
3/11-17, ne 

Herman, Lenny (New Yorker) NYC, h 

Herman, Woody (Ball & Chain) Miami, Fla., 
3/1-10, ne 

Holmes, Alan (Boca Raton Club) Boca Raton, 
Fla., out 3/15, ne 

Howard, Eddy (On Tour—Chicago Territory) 
MCA 

Jones, Spike (Rancho Don Carlos) Winnipeg, 


Canada, 3/8-14, nc 
Kaye, Sammy (Roseland) NYC, 3/5-17, b 
King, Henry (On Tour—Texas) MCA 
Kisley, Steve (Statler) Washington, D.C., h 
LaSalle, Dick (Backstage Club) Phoenix, Ariz. 
Lewis, Ted (On Tour—Chicago Territory) MCA 
Lombardo, Guy (Roosevelt) NYC, h 
Long, Johnny (On Tour—Southwest) GAC 
Love, Preston (On Tour—Texas) NOS 
Lund, Parker (Statler) Buffalo, N.Y., h 
Maltby, Richard (On Tour—East) ABC 
Marterie, Ralph (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 
Martin, Freddie (Ambassador) Los Angeles, h 
apolis, Minn., h 








at London House 


ABC-Paramount LP album ABC 134 











AND IN PERSON AT LONDON HOUSE 
MICHIGAN & WACKER, CHICAGO 
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Masters, F rankie (Conrad Hilton) Minne— 
McGrane, Don (Radison) Minneapolis, Minn., h 
McIntyre, Hal (On Tour—Southwest) GAC 
Melick, Jack (Statler) Boston, Mass., h 
Miller Band/Ray McKinley (On Tour 
rope) 3/4-4/2, WA 
Mooney, Art (On Tour 
Monte, Mark (Plaza) NY 
Morgan, Russ (On tour -tast) GAC 
Morrow, Buddy (On Tour—South) GAC 
Munro, Hal (Milford) Chicago, b 
Neighbors, Paul (Shamrock) Houston, Tex., 
out 3/27 
Palmer, Jimmy (On Tour—West) GAC 
Pastor, Tony (On Tour—East) GAC 
Peeper, Leo (On Tour—Texas) GAC 
Petti, Emile (Warwick) Philadelphia, Pa., 
4/20, h 
Price, Lloyd 
3/3, ne 
Ranch, Harry 
4/11, h 
Rank, George (On Tour—Texas) GAC 
Rayburn, Boyd (On Tour—East) GAC 
Reichman, Joe (On Tour—Texas) GAC 
Regis, Billy (On Tour—West Coast) MCA 
Rudy, Ernie (On Tour—West) GAC 
Sedlar, Jimmy (On Tour—East) MCA 
Sonn, Larry (On Tour—East) GAC 
Spivak, Charlie (Saxony) Miami, 
3/28, h 
Straeter, Ted (Plaza) NYC, h 
Sudy, Joseph (Pierre) NYC, h 
Thornhill, Claude (On Tour—East) WA 
Tucker, Tommy (On Tour—South) WA 
Waple, Buddy (Brown Suburban) Birming- 
ham, Ala., in 2/11, h 
Sammy (Statler) Cleveland, Ohio, h 
Paul (On Tour—Country) SAC 


Eu- 


nog GAC 


out 


(Palm's) Hallendale, Fla., out 


(Hacienda) Fresno, Cal., 3/15- 


Fla., out 


Watkins, 
Williams, 





Alfred, Chuz Quintet (Driftwood Room) Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 3/11-24, nce 

Allen, Henry “Red” (Metropole) NYC, m 

Armstrong, Louis (On Tour—East & South) 
ABC 

Austin, Sil (Show Boat) Philadelphia, Pa., 
3/4-9, me 

Australian Jazz Quintet (Cotton Club) Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 3/25-31, ne 

Bader, Don (V ictory Bar) West Deal, N.J., 
nc 

Baker, Chet (Birdland Tour) out 3/17, ABC 

Bell, Freddie & the Bellboys (La Mania’s) 
New Jersey, out 3/4, ne 

Belletto, Al (Cloister Inn) Chicago, cl 


Ble akey, Art (Continental Club) Norfolk, Va., 
/18-23 cl 

Brown, ¢ Charles (On Tour—East) SAC 

Brubeck, Dave (On Tour—East) ABC 

Brunis, George (IIII) Chicago, cl 

Buckner, Milt (Club 83) Newark, N.J., 3/5- 
10, ne 

Cavallero, Carmen (Americana) Miami Beach, 
Fla,, out 3/5, h; (Holiday House) Pitts 
burgh, Pa., 3/6- 17, n 

Charles, Ray (Gleasons) Cleveland, Ohio, out 


3/3, nc; (On Tour—East) SAC 
Davis, Miles (Modern Jazz Room) 
in 2/27, ne 


Chicago, 


Dixieland All-Stars (Red Arrow) Berwyn, IIL, 
ne 
Domino, Fats (On Tour—East) SAC 


Faire, Johnny (Hangar) Cincinnati, Ohio, cl 


Freeman, Bud (Blue Note) Chicago, in 2/20, 
ne 

Garner, Erroll (Peacock Lane) Hollywood, 
Cal., 3/8-4/4, ne 

Getz, Stan (Continental Club) Norfolk, Va., 
out 3/3, cl 


Intro To Do Pops 


Hollywood—Intro Records, the Alad- 
din subsidiary which recently under- 
went a name change from Jazz:West, 
has signed singer Stan Ross as first 
artist in its projected pop series. 


Goofers (Moulin Rouge) Hollywood, 
3/14, ne 

Hawkins, Erskine (Cotton Club) Miami, Fla, 
3/1-10, ne 

Higgins, Ed (SRO) Chicago, cl 


Cal., out 


Hunt, Pee Wee (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 

Ingle, Red (On Tour—Florida) MCA 

Ink Spots (Safari Room) New Orleans, La, 
3/7-13, ne 

Jodimars, The (Las Vegas Hacienda) Las 
Vegas, Nev., out 4/1, h 

Jordon, Louis (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 


Kaye, Mary (Crescendo) Hellywood, Cal., 3/1- 


24, ne 
Krackerjacks (Bal Tabarin) Quebec, out 3/10, 
ne 
Krupa, Gene (Blue Note) Chicago, 3/6-17, ne 
Lane, Dick (Otto’s) Latham, N. Y., out 3/11, 


ne 

Leonard, Chuck (Sahara) Las Vegas, Nev., out 
4/1, h 

Maize, Joe & the Chordsmen (Eddie’s) Kansas 
City, Mo., out 3/21, ne 

McNeeley, Big Jay (On Tour—West) SAC 

McPartland, Marian (Baker's Keyboard) De- 
troit, Mich., 3/4-17, ne 

Modern Jazz Quartet (Red Hill Inn) Penn- 


sauken, N.J., SAC, ne 
Moran, Pat (Birdland) NYC, 3/21-4/3, ne 


Ory, Kid (On Tour—Europe) MCA 

Pacesetters (Brown Derby) Toronto, out 3/10, 
ne 

Pavone, Tommy (Rock Garden) Willimantic, 
Conn., r 

Peterson, Oscar (On Tour—Europe) SAC 

Prysock, Red (Dixie Pig) Cottage City, Md 
3/5-15, cl 

Rico, George (Hayes) Jackson, Mich., h 

Roach, Max (Modern Jazz Room) Chicago, tn 
2/13, ne 


Rogers, Shorty (Blue Note) Chicago, in 2/6, ne 
Romaines (Sands) Las Vegas, Nev., h 
Sabres (Sahara) Las Vegas, Nev., h 


Salt City Five (Dunes) Las Vegas, Nev., In 
2/21, h 

Shirley & Lee (Airman’s Club) Biloxi, Miss,, 
3/1-10, pe 

Sims, Zoot (Birdland Tour) ends 3/17, ABC 

Smith, Jimmy (Zanzibar) Buffalo, N.Y., 3/5- 
10, SAC 

Taylor, Billy (London House) Chicago, tn 
9° 
2/6, r 

Three Jacks (Wheel Bar) Colinar Manor, Md 
ne 

Three Sparks (El! Cortez) Las Vegas, Nev., h 

Towles, Nat (Elmo Club) Billings, Mont., ne 

Tyrones (Dixie Pig) Cottage City, Md., 3/9-14 
c 

White, Pres (Ponce De Leon) Hornell, N-Y., r 


Young, Johnny 
Young, Lester 


(Kitty Kat) Chicago, cl 


(Birdland Tour) 3/1-17, GG 











SPREADS FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading 
power, slower evapo- 
ration, uniform consist- 
ency—Holton Oll tests 
best for easier speed- 
ler Instrument action. 











With dropper applicator 35c 


AAD With swab applicator 30c 


BUY IT AT 
MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











SS 0c | 
HIGHER IN FP 
CANADA © 











Exclusive Photos 
BANDS IN ACTION 
Action pictures of all name leaders, musi- 
cians, vocalists, also Rock ‘n’ Roll Artists. 
Guaranteed to please. 50c each; 4 for $1.00. 
ARSENE STUDIOS 
756 — 7th Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 


Glossy 8/10 Unobtainable elsewhere. 
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ARRANGEMENTS 
TENOR BAND ARRANGEMENTS. For details 
writ Bob Bullard, 1118 North Sixth, May- 
wood, Illinois. 


ORIGINALS Scored for the ‘Large and Small 
Orchestra Rhythm, Ballads, Latin — Large 
Selection Catalogue upon request. Johnny 


Mical Orchestrations, 1650 Broadway, New 
York 19, 

SPECIALS! “Voiced for Trumpet, Alto, Tenor 
plus rhythm. Also Trumpet, Tenor Trombone, 
and Trumpet, Alto, Tenor, Trombone, Bari- 
tone arrangements. Arranging Service, 24 
Lincoln Ave., Pittsford, N. Y. 

DRUMMER. Welk Contest Winner. Play all styles, 


Solo. No Smoking or Drinking. Prefer to 
locate or will travel. First class band. Donald 
Hooker, RD 4, Louisville, Ohio. Phone Trogan 
5-8192, 


FOR SALE 


USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE 
BREASTED $5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE 
UNIFORMS, 1210 JEFFERSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 

BARGAIN. ” Musical “Instruments, Accessories; all 
makes. FREE CATALOG. Meyers, 454 Michi- 
gan, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSIC PRINTING—Neatly Printed Lead Sheets, 
small quantities, samples. Craftsman Music 
Printers, 1919 Lawrence, Houston 8, Texas. 


APPEALING MELODIES WANTED for new songs. 


Single melody lines sufficient. Prompt report 
on all material. Larry Sax, Song Service, 
Dept. DB1, Milan, Ohio. 

SONGWRITERS, there are five oranizations 
that promote songs! $1.00 for their names 
aoa addresses. P. O. Box 468, North Adams, 
MASS. 


WRITE SONGS??? Read “Songwriter’s Review” 
magazine. 1650-DB Broadway, New York 19. 
25e copy: $2 _vear. 


SONGWRITERS, protect your ideas! Hold all 
songs, poems! Write for safe, correct pro- 
cedure. SONG SERVICE, Dept. DB, 333 West 
56th St., New York 19 N. Y, 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 80 self-teaching les- 




















sons $3.00; (samples) over fifty publications. 
Phil Breton Publications, P. O. Box 1402, 
Omaha 8, Neb. 

ACCEPTED SONGS for our members promoted 
ree to publishers «and record companies. 
Write for detaiis, M-O-S- Ss. Ync., One East 
i2nd St., New York 1%, N . 

MUSIC COMPOSED for songs. Recor?’+ .uade. 
Send lyrics. Free examination. Cr .n Music 
Co., 49-DB West 32 St., New York City 1. 


23,0 .000 COMEDY LINES, bits, paro.Jies, routines! 
Free Catalog Write: ROBERT ORBEN, 73-11 








BEILI. BOULEVARD, BAYSIDE 64, NEW 
YORK. 

Music COMPOSED» for songs. ~ Send words for 
free examination. Recerds made. Five Star 
Music Masters, 307 Beacon Building, Boston. 

RECORDS 

FREE CHARLIE PARKER catalog. A.R.G.—Box 
841-—Cooper Station—NYC. 

FREE 12” LP with purchase. Write A.R.G.— 
Box 341—Cooper Station—NYC. 











£ LOS ANGELES AREA ~ 
MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


Down Beat Poll Winners 
Seven Nights a Week 


JAZZ CITY 

Jazz International Every sents” Night 
Hollywood Bivd. at Western HO 4-8446 
No Admission 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


and his 
FABULOUS ORCHESTRA 
Beginning February 1 


PEACOCK LANE 
Hollywood's Newest Jazz Room 
Hollywood Blvd. cor. Western HO 9-6053 


THE HAIG presents: 
CLAUDE WILLIAMS TRIO 


6 Nights 
Closed Tuesdays 
No Cover No Admission 
638 S. Kenmore at Wilshire 
(Opp. Ambassador Hotel—DU 7-9356) 


WARNE MARSH QUINTET 
with Ronnie Ball 
BILL WHISTLING's 
In the Heart of Hollywood 
thru Sat. Plus Sunday Concerts 4-8 p.m. 


6507 Sunset Bivd. (off Wilcox) 
No Admisinn—No Minimum—Ho 4-9714 


JAZZ at the Topper 
Special Concert Pregram Monday Nights 
Jam Session Sundays 4 to 8 p.m. 

No Cover — No Admission — No Minimum 


® JACK MILLMAN QUINTET @ 


* Guest Sters * 
Two LP Albums Given Free 


THE TOPPER CLUB 


8842 E. Whittier (at Rosemead) OX 9-4233 


No Cover 











Thurs 








Tim Mussleman’'s 
RENDEZVOUS 
Don't Miss 
TOP NAME JAZZ GROUPS 
EVERY WEEKEND 


7012 Pacific Bivd., Huntington Park —LU 7-9596 
No Cover — No Admission 


CAL TJADER QUINTET 
Richie Kamuca Jazz Guest 
Monday Feb. I! 

Zucca's 
COTTAGE 
2770 E. Foothill Blvd., Pas. SY 2-1003 
/> mile west of Rosemead Blvd. 








HOWARD RUMSEY'S 
Lighthouse All-Stars 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 


Hermosa Beach 
Top Modern Jazz Names 
in Concert 


A Fresh Sound In Dixieland 
by 
T. Riley 
and 


THE SAINTS 


Hermosa Inn Hermosa Beach 











MILES DAVIS 


DAVE BRUBECK 
appearing at the 
BLACKHAWK 


200 Hyde St., San Francisco, Calif. 





FOR PIANO 


354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 
use fourth chords, 9th, llth and 13th 
chords in modern jazz piano styling. 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MODERN 
PIANIST and how to apply them..... 
366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCALISTS on 
the piano. Six etfective styles of piano 
accompaniments clearly illustrated...... 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Ad- 
‘ib jazz phrases to fit the most used 
chord progressions ..... 
980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIMENTS 
How to play off-beat bop piano back- 
grounds .... ‘teu sg 
912—CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH _INTER- 
VALS. A chart of ultramodern 3, 4, 
a 6 note chords and how to iB. 
them for conventional chords 
940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD HITS. 
on different harmonizations of all 









75 
75 


all-time hits........ $1.00 


known 
376—MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS FOR 
PIANO. How to transform sheet music 
—_ into modern extended chord —€ 
345—MAMBO. ‘RHYTHM PATTERNS FOR 
PIANO ...... ans 
370—SINGLE NOTE 'FIGURATIONS FOR 
STANDARD HITS. Typical modern piano 
ad-lib variations applied to songs..... 
88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS. Examples and exercises for the 
progressive pianist ............-e055 
80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full ex- 
planation and examples of this modern 
= —_ including a blockchord har- 
19 DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the 
right hand. Modern runs to fit the most 
used chord combinations ... 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the right 
hand in all popular keys............. 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMONIZA- 
TIONS. The modern way of harmonizing 
any melody note using unconventional 
chord formation 


50 


75 


50 





FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDERULE. Four 
separate slide rules give all chords, 
transposition and scales at a glance 
Also 14 choices of harmonizing any 
melody note. Complete..... 








75 





01—CHORD CHART, 132 popular sheet music 
Serre 

43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 
How to use chords as fill-ins, background 
for correct improvising, etc 

57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A scientific 
method with exercises that develop and 
baa the capacity for memorizing mu- 


959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE A tested 
practical! method that will improve your 
sight reading 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE ‘MELODIES. The 
principles of improvising correct harmonic 
rogressions for any melody 
47—IMPROVISING and HIT PLAYING. 
Hundreds of improvisation patterns 
shown on all chords. A chord Index lo- 
cates many jazz phrases for any chord 
combinations on <n: eee 
365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1728 mod- 


ern two-measure jazz phrases to fit all 


chords 

04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS, chart 
of chords that may be used in place of 
any reqular major, minor, and 7th chords 

902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. Typical 
Be-bop examples in all popular keys. . 

371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New style 
blues examples for all treble clef In- 
struments 

372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. Modern 
themes with ad-lib take-offs. For all 
treble clef instruments (chord symbols 
Included) 


50 


51 


00 


$1.00 


50 
50 


75 


16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full analysis, 
$1.50 


theory and many examples 
907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE SONGS. In- 
structions in finding more modern sub- 
stitute chords for conventional sheet mu- 
sic + harmony 


~ Minin inimum Order $1 1.50—Money | Back “Guarantee 


PREE CATALOG oF 500 PUBLICATIONS 


PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


75 


WALTER STUART music studio inc. 


Box 514D, Union, N. J. 











Positive proof— 


You'll play better with... 


2 canals, 


wiy 


Here you see a man known wherever music is heard> 
Surely his unique talent would be apparent, whatever 
make of instrument he played. Yet the incomparable 
“Satchmo” entrusts his reputation only to Selmer—and 
has for more than twenty years. Isn’t this eloquent testi- 
mony that a Selmer will do more for your talent, technique 
and reputation than any other horn? Suppose you put it 
to the test—that’s the best way to know for sure. The 
big sound; the typical Selmer brilliance; the big new 25 
bore; the full-sounding high notes; the flexibiliry—all 
this and more will prove our point, You'll Play Better 
with a Selmer! Visit your Selmer dealer for a free trial soon. 


FREE colorful brochure describing Selmer (Paris) Trumpets, address Dept. C-22 


Selmer euxwarr, inoiana 
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soon, 


. C-22 





